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Mrs.  Annie  Duncan,  Friendship,  Tenn. 
(care  of  F.  M.  Schindt),  wishes  to  hear 
from  any  survivors  of  Forrest’s  com- 
mand who  can  testify  to  the  service  of 
her  husband,  W.  D.  L.  (“Bill”)  Duncan, 
who  was  in  Buford’s  Regiment  of  Caval- 
ry, Cheatham’s  Division.  She  is  trying 
to  get  a pension. 


Mrs.  Charles  F.  Cochran,  Secretary  U. 
D.  C.,  Gainesville,  Tex.,  is  interested  in 
securing  a pension  for  the  widow  of 
Richard  H.  Alwood,  and  any  comrade 
or  friend  who  can  testify  to  his  service 


will  please  write  her.  This  soldier  grew 
up  in  Louisiana  and  in  1863,  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  enlisted  with  the  8th  Louisi- 
ana Regiment  (Tigers)  and  was  later 
transferred  to  the  9th  Louisiana,  serv- 
ing to  the  close  of  the  war  as  a private. 


J.  C.  Bean,  507  South  Lindsey  Street, 
Gainesville,  Tex.,  would  like  to  ex- 
change his  copy  of  John  Esten  Cooke’s 
“Life  of  Stonewall  Jackson”  (in  good 
condition)  for  a copy  of  the  “Life  of 
Gen.  R.  E.  Lee,”  by  General  Long,  or 
some  other  good  writer. 


J.  A.  Joel  & Co. 


SILK  AND  BUNTING 
FLAGS  AND  BANNERS 
n.  S..  CONFEDERATE. 
AND  STATE  FLAGS 
SPECIAL  FLAGS  AND 
BANNERS  HADE  TO 
ORDER  AT  SHORT 
NOTICE 


147  Fulton  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


LIFE  and  LETTERS  of 

MATTHEW  FONTAINE  MAURY 

By  J.  A.  CASKIE 
Price,  S3.  Edition  Limited 

THE  RICHMOND  PRESS,  INC., 
Richmond,  Va. 


RIFE  Improved  Rams 

Pumps  30  feet  high  for  each  foot 
of  fall.  Every  one  guaranteed  abso- 
lutely. Send  me  your  conditions  that  I 
may  give  you  free  guaran- 
teed estimate. 
CHAUNCEY  C.  FOSTER 
Expert  on  Rams 
205  Church  Street  Nashville,  Tenn. 


“Lest 

We 

Forget 


These  cuts  show  both  sides  of  our 
Marker  for  Confederate  Graves.  It 
is  made  from  the  best  grade  of  iron, 
weighs  zo  pounds,  measures  15x30 
inches,  painted  black  or  gray,  and 
approved  by  the  General  Organiza- 
tion, U.  D.  C. 

gmr-  price:,  szso  e:a.ci-i 

F.  O.  B.  ATTALLA 

ATTALLA  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  CO. 

Attalla.  Ala. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

Confederate  Postage  Stamps. 
Particularly  those  still  on  the  original 
envelope.  Also  U.  S.  Postage  Used 
Before  1875.  Look  up  grandfather’s  old 
papers  and  write  me  what  you  have. 

A.  ZIMMERMAN, 

1324  Oldham  Avenue,  Lexington,  Ky. 


PANAMA  CANAL  PAYS  BIG. 

Figures  compiled  at  the  War  Depart- 
ment show  that  46,833  conmiercial  ves- 
sels have  passed  through  the  Panama 
Canal  since  its  opening  up  to  July  1, 
1928,  paying  tolls  of  $193,307,728  and 
carrying  cargos  aggregating  215,286,199 
tons. 

During  the  same  period,  1,267  non- 
toll-paying  vessels  have  passed  through 
the  canal  with  2,617,728  tons  of  cargo. 
The  equivalent  tolls  for  these  vessels 
would  have  been  $8,967,419.  Of  the  non- 
toll-paying vessels  which  transited  the 
canal  since  its  opening,  4,139  were 
United  States  government  vessels.  — 
National  Tribune. 
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Gen.  H.  R.  Lee,  Nashville,  Tenn Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of  Staff 
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THE  REUNION  IN  1929. 

The  reunion  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans 
at  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  has  been  set  for  June  4-7, 1929. 


NEW  YEAR  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  COM- 
MANDER IN  CHIEF. 

To  My  Comrades:  At  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year,  I greet  you  with  love,  and  in  the  prayerful  and 
confident  hope  that  as,  in  the  course  of  nature, 
our  ranks  are  more  and  more  depleted,  we  may  be- 
come nearer  and  dearer  to  each  other  in  loving 
helpfulness,  each  doing  his  part  in  correcting  the 
numerous  errors  of  sectional  history  that  have 
purposely  concealed  the  cause  of  the  war  and  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  waged.  Let  us  plead  that  the 
scholarship  of  our  country  may  give  us  a fair  history, 
not  Southern,  not  Northern,  but  an  American 
history,  doing  justice  to  all  involved.  When  such 
a history  is  written  and  the  truth  revealed  to  the 
public  view,  simulations  and  dissimulations  will  be 
exposed  and  the  cause  of  the  war  will  be  clearly  shown 
to  have  been  Puritan  greed  just  as  the  spirit  that 
governed  it  was  indefensibly  symbolized  by  the 
sword  and  the  torch. 

The  twenty-five  thousand  comrades  of  the  gray 
now  surviving  should  keep  in  as  close  touch  with  each 
other  as  possible.  This  end  can  be  best  attained  by 
our  generous  support  of  the  ably  edited  official  organ, 
the  Confederate  Veteran,  which  is  our  common 
center  of  communication. 

Daughters  and  Sons,  I earnestly  invite  you,  in 
meetings  of  your  Chapters  and  Camps,  to  urge  each 
and  every  member  to  subscribe  to  this  valuable 
publication.  It  is  the  one  magazine  that  belongs 
wholly  to  us,  to  our  organizations,  and  we  should 
support  it  with  joyful  activity. 

Faithfully  yours,  A.  T.  Goodwyn. 


Robert  E.  Lee.-— One  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the 
greatest  of  all  the  general':  who  have  spoken  the 
English  tpngue. — Col.  G.  F.  R.  Henderson,  C.  B, 
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0£5ce:  Methodist  Publishing  House  Building,  Nashville.  Tenn. 
E.  D.  POPE.  Editor. 


SACRED  DAYS. 

January  19. — Robert  Edward  Lee, 
January  21 . — Stonewall  Jackson. 

January  lit. — Matthew  Fontaine  Maury. 


ROBERT  EDWARD  LEE 
Tho'  Homer  sings  of  Grecian  Isles 
In  strains  that  every  heart  beguiles, 

How  warriors  fought  and  heroes  fell 
For  Helen,  false  and  fickle  belle; 

Tho’  France  with  martial  joy  may  own 
The  greatest  warrior  world  has  known. 

Let  Albion  proud  as  is  her  due. 

Boast  of  decisive  Waterloo — ^ 

And  yet  Virginia  rightly  claims 
The  greatest  galaxy  of  names 
In  modern  times,  not  in  all. 

Names  which  for  adoration  call. 

First,  Henry,  whose  impassion’d  zeal 
And  eloquence  made  others  feel 
The  force  of  his  resistless  plea 
For  either  death  or  liberty; 

Then  Washington,  where  can  you  trace 
In  annals  of  the  human  race 
In  any  clime,  a greater  claim 
To  immortality  and  fame? 

And  still  to-day  Virginia  gives. 

A name  that  now  and  ever  lives; 

As  softening  centuries  come  and  go. 

This  name,  will  ever  greater  grow. 

This  name  as  moveless  as  the  base 
Of  yonder  mountain  from  its  place. 

The  North,  the  South,  the  East,  the  West, 

Alike  will  honor  Lee,  the  best. 

The  highest,  noblest  type  cf  man. 

Yet  genuine  American. 

In  war  a sword  without  a stain. 

In  peace  so  gentle  and  humane 

That  hostile  critics  were  disarm’d 

And  prais’d  the  man  they  would  have  harm’d. 

Lee,  an  immortal,  cannot  die — 

Fixed  star  in  fame’s  eternal  sky, 

Where  none  will  ever  brighter  be 
Than  name  of  Robert  Edward  Lee. 

' — Duval  Porter, 


THE  SOUTHERN  SKIES. 

When  I gaze  upon  the  heavens,  wonder  and  awe 
strike  deep  into  my  soul  and  leave  a reverence  and 
humility  that  nothing  else  can  give.  Throughout 
the  ages  that  have  flown  away,  the  dwellers  of  the 
firmament  are  just  the  same  as  when  the  Mighty 
Builder  of  the  universe  marked  their  place  and  put 
them  in  the  heavens. 

As  the  sun  bids  us  all  good  night  and  sinks  behind 
the  southern  hills,  the  golden  glow  it  often  casts  upon 
the  heavens  is  beyond  the  power  of  mortal  to  de- 
scribe. There  is  a wondrous  grandeur  in  the  heavenly 
hosts  that  deck  the  southern  skies,  a never-fading 
beauty  that  “mocks  at  time”  and  bids  defiance  to  all 
laws  save  those  of  God.  Time  has  left  no  trace  that 
speaks  of  age;  they  are  as  young  as  when  their  course 
began.  No  faltering  steps  impede  their  march  or 
mark  a limit  to  the  course  they’ll  run. 

Deep  in  the  soul  of  man  abides  the  hope  and  trust 
of  everlasting  life,  and  immortality  shines  from 
every  star,  the  moon,  the  sun,  for  they  are  one  with 
tim.e  that  reaches  far  beyond  the  grasp  of  man,  yet 
speak  to  him  of  life  beyond  the  stars. — E.  P.  Lacy, 
Birmingham,  Ala. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  PENSIONS. 

Calling  attention  to  an  error  in  the  statement  as  to 
the  pensions  paid  by  South  Carolina,  (page  408, 
November  Veteran),  Henry  T.  Williams,  a member 
of  Camp  Sumter,  U.  C.  V.,  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Honor  of  Charleston 
County,  says:  “Confederate  pensions  awarded  by 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  are  $130  per  year  and  not 
$66  per  month.  In  this  county  the  Board  of  Honor 
divides  the  pension  money,  so  much  per  capita,  the 
widows  being  on  the  roll  as  inheritors  of  the  amount 
which  would  have  been  paid  to  their  husbands. 
The  net  amount  paid  each  is  $130  per  year.” 


THE  VETERAN  IN  NEW  FORM. 

This  number  of  the  \’’eteran  shows  a radical 
change  in  appearance  of  its  reading  contents,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  this  change  will  make  a good  impression 
generally.  For  one  thing,  it  can  be  read  much  more 
easily,  and  that  is  in  its  favor  with  those  who  call 
upon  their  eyes  for  much  service.  Another  thing 
considered  was  the  reduction  in  cost  of  publication. 
As  the  Veteran  grew  older,  it  became  a more 
expensive  publication  on  a more  limited  income. 

Let  us  know  what  you  think  of  its  new  form. 

And  don’t  foi-get  that  your  cooperation  in  build- 
ing up  the  Veteran’s  circulation  is  a part  of  the 
program  for  1929.  “All  for  one”  means  a publica- 
tion of  greater  usefulness  to  all. 
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DAUGHTER  OF  MATTHEW  FONTAINE 
MAURY. 

An  interesting  figure  passed  from  the  life  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  with  the  death  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Maury  Werth,  daughter  of  Matthew  Fontaine 
Maury,  which  occurred  in  that  city  on  November  16, 
in  her  eighty-fifth  year.  Her  life  had  been  identified 
with  that  of  Richmond  since  the  years  of  her  young 
womanhood,  and  she  was  a distinguished  member  of 
the  Richmond  society  during  a notable  period,  noted 
among  her  time  and  generation  for  distinctive 
traits  of  mind  and  manner.  She  became  the  wife 
of  James  R.  Werth,  of  Richmond,  who  smwives  her 
with  their  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Mrs.  Werth  was  one  of  the  eight  children  of 
Matthew  Fontaine  Maury  and  Ann  Herndon,  and 
she  was  born  at  the  Naval  Observatory  in  Washing- 
ton in  1844,  where  her  distinguished  father  was  at  the 
time  stationed  in  the  service  of  the  government.  The 
early  years  of  her  life  were  largely  spent  in  Virginia — 
at  Fredericksburg,  later  at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
and  then  at  Lexington,  where  Commodore  Maury  was 
a member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Virginia  Military 
Institute.  She  was  closely  associated  with  her  father 
in  his  scientific  work,  in  which  she  and  her  sisters 
acted  as  his  amanuenses,  and  as  long  as  he  lived 
was  his  constant  companion.  She  was  with  him  in 
England  when  he  was  receiving  the  homage  of  a 
scientific  world  quick  to  award  him  the  honors  that 
America  seemed  scarcely  to  realize  had  been  merited 
by  his  epochal  researches.  “Every  quality  that 
distinguished  the  Virginia  gentlewoman  was  hers — 
the  keenest  intelligence,  the  sharpest  wit,  the 
largest  interests,  the  most  superb  measure  of  self- 
control,  the  most  unyielding  fidelity  to  the  obliga- 
tions of  home,  of  Church,  and  of  State.  To  talk 
with  her  was  to  live  for  the  moment  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  that  Virginia  which  would  have  blossomed 
in  great  literary  and  scientific  achievement  had  not 
the  war  destroyed  genius  and  ruined  property.  Yet 
there  was  something  gloriously  self-effacing  about 
her,  despite  her  strong  and  positive  personality.” 

A charter  member  of  the  Confederate  Memorial 
and  Literary  Society  of  Richmond,  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  Mrs.  Werth  had  devoted  much  of  her  time 
and  energy  to  the  patriotic  work  connected  with  the 
Confederate  Museum,  and  through  which  many  valu- 
able contributions  were  made  to  the  museum.  She 
served  as  First  Vice  President  of  the  Society  and  later 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  which  looked  to  the 
placing  of  markers  on  many  buildings  in  the  city  asso- 
ciated with  the  history  of  the  Confederacy.  The  Con- 
federate flag  was  displayed  at  half  mast  over  the  Con- 
federate Museum  on  the  day  of  her  funeral,  and  the 
officers  of  the  society  attended  the  funeral  in  a body. 
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OUR  “MASSACHUSETTS  CONFEDERATE.” 

Sad  news  has  come  to  the  Veteran  in  report  of  the 
death  of  Dr.  A.  W.  Littlefield,  known  to  Veteran 
readers  for  his  many  contributions  in  prose  and  verse 
to  its  columns,  in  all  of  which  there  was  a deep  and 
tender  sentiment  for  the  South  and  its  people.  His 
death  is  a loss  that  will  be  felt  by  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  having  the  Southern  principles  known  and 
understood;  to  the  Veteran  it  means  another  gap 
in  the  thinning  ranks,  for  he  was  its  friend,  faithful 
and  true.  It  was  his  pleasure  to  be  known  as  the 
“Massachusetts  Confederate,”  and  he  was  ever 
ready  to  express  that  sentiment  which  he  held  in  his 
heart  for  the  South  and  the  cause  for  which  it  had  so 
nobly  contended  in  the  sixties. 

Dr.  Littlefield  was  a honorary  member  of  the 
Boston  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  and  from  that  Chapter 
comes  this  tribute:  “In  the  death  of  Dr.  Littlefield, 
the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  have  lost  a 
real  friend.  He  was  the  beloved  Chaplain  of  the 
Boston  Chapter,  and  we  called  him  our  ‘Massachu- 
setts Confederate.’  Although  he  had  passed  the 
allotted  threescore  years  and  ten,  his  death  was 
sudden  and  came  as  a great  shock  to  all  his  friends. 
A delegation  from  the  Boston  Chapter  attended  the 
funeral  services  on  December  19,  at  the  First 
Unitarian  Church,  at  Middleboro,  Mass.,  of  which 
he  had  been  the  pastor  for  many  years. 

“Dr.  Littlefield’s  interest  in  all  things  Confederate 
was  profound,  and  his  spirit  and  thought  will 
always  be  with  us.  His  interest  in  a lonely  grave  in 
Virginia,  his  beautiful  sonnets  about  our  beloved 
South  are  our  heritage  from  him.  His  presence  at 
our  annual  luncheon  to  honor  General  Lee  will  be 
sadly  missed,  for  on  these  occasions  he  was  at  his 
best.  The  words  upon  the  General  Lee  Marker  on 
the  Dixie  Highway  are  from  his  heart  and  pen. 
They  are  his  own  memorial  to  us,  for,  as  he  wrote  of 
General  Lee,  ‘He  cometh  into  his  own,’  so  we  of  the 
Boston  Chapter  can  say  likewise,  ‘He  cometh  into 
his  own.’  We  shall  miss  him.” 


Was  It  Right? — In  reference  to  certain  articles 
which  were  taken  from  Arlington,  about  which  you 
inquire,  Mrs.  Lee  is  indebted  to  our  old  friend,  Capt. 
James  May,  for  the  order  from  the  late  administra- 
tion for  their  restoration  to  her.  Congress,  however, 
passed  a resolution  forbidding  their  return.  They 
were  valuable  to  her  as  having  belonged  to  her 
great-grandmother  and  having  been  bequeathed  to 
her  by  her  father.  But  as  the  country  desires  them, 
she  must  give  them  up.  I hope  their  presence  at  the 
capital  will  keep  in  the  remembrance  of  all  Ameri- 
cans the  principles  and  virtues  of  Washington. — 
Letter  by  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee. 
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THE  BLUE  AND  THE  GRAY  IN  REUNION. 

BY  REV.  J.  W.  DUFFEY,  OF  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  ONE 
OF  MCNEIL’S  RANGERS,  IN  BALTIMORE  SOUTH- 
ERN METHODIST 

Since  the  War  between  the  States  there  have  been 
many  reunions  of  the  veterans  of  that  war,  but  they 
liave  been  on  strictly  sectional  lines — the  blue 
meeting  with  the  blue  and  the  gray  with  the  gray. 
'On  one  occasion,  however,  there  was  an  exception, 
when  the  blue  and  the  gray  met  in  friendly  relations 
:at  Moorefield,  W.  Va.,  and  that  joint  meeting,  it  is 
claimed,  was  the  first  one  held. 

Moorefield  had  been  the  rallying  point  during  the 
war  for  McNeill’s  Rangers,  a company  organized  for 
scout  duty  and  assigned  to  that  section  as  the  field  of 
their  operations.  The  Rangers  had  held  one  reunion 
at  Moorefield,  August  23,  1893,  and,  when  arranging 
for  a second  reunion  at  the  same  place,  they  extended 
an  invitation  to  the  officers  of  the  22nd  Pennsylvania 
Cavalry  and  as  many  of  the  privates  as  could  come. 

There  had  been  many  encounters  with  detach- 
ments of  that  regiment.  Those  Pennsylvania  troops, 
especially  the  company  known  as  the  Ringgold 
Cavalry,  had  made  many  trips  from  Keyser  to 
Moorefield,  coming  without  invitation  and  usually 
at  inconvenient  homs,  hoping  to  catch  the  Rangers 
napping.  General  Sheridan,  in  his  “Personal 
Memoirs,”  tells  how  he  trapped  Maj.  Harry  Gilmor, 
who  was  having  a comfortable  night  in  the  home  of 
Mr.  Moray  Randolph,  located  on  the  southern  fringe 
of  Moorefield.  When  Gilmor  retired  that  night  he 
did  not  imagine  there  was  a Yank  within  forty  miles, 
but  when  he  was  aroused  from  a deep  sleep,  he  found 
his  bedroom  filled  with  them.  He  was  taken  to 
prison  and  kept  until  the  war  closed.  It  was  im- 
possible to  find  out  in  advance  when  or  where  the 
onemy  in  scouting  bands  would  appear.  On  that 
account  McNeill’s  Rangers  never  camped  two  nights 
in  succession  in  the  same  place.  The  night  of 
Gilmor’s  capture  the  Rangers  were  camped  in  the 
woods  less  than  a mile  distant. 

At  that  time  the  population  of  Moorefield  was 
approximately  five  hundred.  Its  Main  Street  was 
lined  with  an  exceptional  number  of  substantial 
brick  buildings,  dwellings  and  business  houses, 
compactly  located;  its  sidewalks  were  paved  with 
brick,  which  was  the  best  material  then  in  use  in  the 
larger  towns  and  cities;  its  roadway  was  banked  with 
small  river  stones,  making  a firm  and  smooth  street. 
Some  of  the  Yanks  who  came  with  dire  intent  during 
the  war  were  impressed  with  the  attractive  ap- 
pearance of  the  town,  and  after  the  war  came  back 
and  became  residents. 

The  officers  who  were  present  at  the  joint  meeting. 


August  21,  1901,  were  Col.  A.  J.  Greenfield,  in 
command  of  the  22nd  Pennsylvania  Cavalry; 
Adj.  J.  S.  Isenberg;  Capt.  J.  McSmith,  Capt.  David 
Hart,  Lieut.  Felix  H.  Crago,  and  Adjt.  T.  H.  AIcKee, 
of  the  1st  West  Virginia  Infantry. 

Among  the  privates  was  one  known  as  “Tall  Tom.” 
Tom  came  near  paralyzing  the  committee  on  trans- 
portation. His  height  was  over  seven  feet,  to  which 
was  added  high-heel  boots  and  a double  story  beaver 
hat.  The  only  public  conveyance  between  the 
railroad  and  Moorefield  was  a primitive  stage- 
coach, which  used  up  the  best  hours  of  a long  day  in 
making  the  trip.  For  this  occasion  it  was  sup- 
plemented with  carriages,  buggies,  and  any  wheeled 
vehicle  that  could  carry  two  or  more  persons.  But 
Tom’s  height  could  not  be  adjusted  to  any  of  them. 
He  was  finally  assigned  to  the  rear  end  of  the  stage- 
coach, the  place  intended  for  baggage,  riding  back- 
ward, his  feet  dangling  in  the  air.  Tom  said  it  beat 
walking  by  a jugful. 

The  big  day  was  well  filled  with  a varied  program. 
One  outstanding  feature  was  the  greetings,  fellow- 
ship, and  reminiscent  speeches  in  the  courthouse. 
The  speech  making,  which  expressed  the  sentiment  of 
good  will  and  united  friendship,  drew  the  longest  and 
loudest  applause,  though  a close  second  to  it  was 
the  severity  with  which  both  sides  scored  the  cowards 
who  were  silent  and  inactive,  if  not  invisible,  during 
the  war  and  who,  since  the  war,  have  been  most 
industrious  in  stirring  up  bitterness  and  maintaining 
strife.  The  men  who  were  on  the  firing  line  and  who 
know  what  war  is  have  been  the  first  to  “bury  the 
hatchet”  and  promote  peace. 

In  the  afternoon  the  climax  came  when  those  men 
formed  in  double  file,  a blue  and  a gray  in  locked 
arms,  to  march  through  those  streets  where,  in  other 
years,  mounted  and  armed,  they  had  chased  one 
another  many  times,  and  if  the  casualties  were 
negligible  it  was  due,  not  to  a weak  intention,  but  a 
sorry  marksmanship.  McNeill  and  Greenfield  led 
the  column,  preceded  by  a brass  band.  From  the 
adjoining  counties  men,  women,  and  children  were 
there  to  witness  the  parade.  No  circus  with  menag- 
erie had  ever  drawn  so  large  a concourse.  It  was 
said  many  had  come  just  to  see  a tame  Yankee,  one 
you  could  put  your  hand  on  and  who  would  not  kick 
or  bite.  Tall  Tom  and  the  shortest  Rebel  that  could 
be  found  were  hooked  together  to  bring  up  the  rear. 

The  throng  of  spectators  banked  along  the  line  of 
march  were  unrestrained  in  their  enthusiasm  and 
vociferous  cheering,  while  the  stately  mountains 
hovering  round  the  town,  the  silent  witnesses  of  the 
strife  of  other  years,  seemed  to  nod  approval  and 
pronounce  the  blessing  of  peace  on  the  scenes  of  the 
hour. 
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The  next  morning  the  guests  left,  and  the  last  one 
seen  was  Tall  Tom,  riding  backward  and  waving  a 
farewell  with  his  beaver  hat. 

The  following  year  the  Rangers  became  the  guests 
of  the  22nd  in  Pennsylvania,  and  were  loud  in  their 
praise  of  the  generous  and  kind  treatment  they  re- 
ceived. 


GENERAL  HUGER  AND  MALVERN  HILL. 

BY  ROBERT  BARNWELL,  FLORENCE,  S.  C. 

History  should  be  written  right,  and  nothing  can 
be  of  more  interest  to  veterans  than  the  history  they 
made. 

In  an  article  on  Seven  Pines,  I had  sought  to  free 
General  Huger  from  a statement  of  “Comrade 
Easley’s,”  holding  him  responsible  for  not  seizing 
Malvern  Hill,  by  urging  that  it  was  Holmes  and  not 
Huger  who  had  been  assigned  that  task  (according  to 
all  the  histories,  as  a matter  of  fact) . And  now  comes 
Capt.  James  Dinkins,  of  New  Orleans,  a frequent 
and  able  contributor  to  the  Veteran  in  spite  of  his 
eighty-three  years,  who  would  have  it  that  “Mr. 
Barnwell  is  mistaken  in  some  of  his  statements 
about  Malvern  Hill”;  and  tells  how,  on  July  2,  Gen- 
eral Lee  said  to  General  Huger  in  his  hearing,  “Do 
you  occupy  Malvern  Hill?”  “No,”  General  Huger 
answered:  “The  enemy  has  blocked  the  road  with 

fallen  trees.  I could  not  move  my  guns.”  General 
Lee  said:  “You  should  have  occupied  the  Hill  with 
your  infantry.” 

Of  course,  Malvern  Hill,  on  July  2,  was  in  Lee’s 
possession,  the  battle  having  occurred  on  the  1st, 
and  as  Huger  came  to  Malvern  Hill,  on  that  day  for 
the  first  time,  with  Jackson  and  Magruder,  Jackson’s 
troops  leading,  and  as  the  line  of  battle  was  not 
formed  till  4 P.M.,  when  skirmishers  attacked  Armi- 
stead  of  Huger’s  Division,  it  is  clear  that  the  con- 
versation Captain  Dinkins  heard  was  on  some  other 
occasion.  We  can  say  it  probably  was  the  day  of 
Frazer’s  Farm,  June  30,  when,  as  a matter  of  fact. 
Huger  had  been  delayed  by  felled  trees  on  the  Charles 
City  Road  and  did  not  get  up  till  night  fall.  At 
Malvern  Hill,  Huger  marched  and  fought  with  the 
army  from  first  to  last.  He  was  under  Magruder  and 
fought  on  the  extreme  right,  except  that  Holmes  was 
over  on  the  river  road  with  a special  task.  His 
batteries  were  knocked  to  pieces  as  fast  as  brought 
into  place.  All  of  his  three  brigades — Armistead, 
Wright,  and  Mahone — were  in  the  thick  of  the 
fight  and  behaved  most  gallantly.  Barksdale  was 
just  to  their  left  and  a little  in  the  rear.  Gordon  was 
at  their  side.  Of  course,  it  was  a “tall  fight,”  one  to 
Captain  Dinkins’s  liking,  but  all  were  happier  when 
the  enemy  was  gone  next  morning.  Huger  received 
not  a word  of  censure  from  General  Lee  for  Malvern 


Hill.  He  had  simply  been  a division  general,  going 
in  early  and  with  great  vigor,  and  staying  far  into  the 
night. 

To  make  it  absolutely  plain,  let  the  events  of  the 
“Seven  Days’”  be  reviewed. 

On  June  26,  General  Lee,  leaving  Magruder  and 
Huger  in  the  lines  before  Richmond,  attacks  at 
Beaver  Dam  on  the  north  side  of  Chickahominy. 
Next  day,  at  Gaines’s  Mill,  he  defeats  the  enemy  and 
drives  him  south  of  that  river.  On  the  28th  he 
reconnoiters  to  find  what  the  enemy  is  doing.  On 
Sunday,  the  29th,  he  strikes  him  at  Savage  Station 
near  night  fall,  with  some  of  Magruders’  troops.  On 
the  30th,  Holmes  is  ordered  from  New  Market  to 
seige  Malvern  Hill,  but  finds  it  occupied  by  heavy 
artillery,  and  the  Federal  fleet  active  in  aiding  the 
army.  Magruder,  who  has  that  day  been  marching 
from  Savage  Station  to  the  Darbytown  Road  and 
down  that  to  the  Longbridge  Road,  in  order  to  help 
in  a battle  planned  for  the  Crossroads  at  Frazer’s 
Farm,  is  diverted  to  aid  Holmes,  and  then  called 
back  to  Frazer’s  Farm.  Jackson  is  imable  to  cross 
White  Oak  Swamp.  Huger,  trying  to  get  to  Frazer’s 
Farm  from  the  Richmond  lines  by  way  of  Charles 
City  Road,  is  delayed  by  felled  timber  till  near  night 
fall.  Longstreet  and  A.  P.  Hill  fight  the  battle  of 
Frazer’s  Farm  in  late  afternoon.  On  July  1,  Holmes 
is  over  on  the  river  road  flanking  the  Federal  position, 
but  unable  to  attack,  while  the  rest  of  Lee’s  army  is 
marching  the  few  miles  from  Fraser’s  to  Malvern 
Hill.  Jackson  leads;  Longstreet  comes  last.  Huger, 
a division  general,  now  under  Magruder,  who 
commands  three  divisions,  follows  Jackson,  and  for 
the  first  time  sees  Malvern  Hill,  by  this  time  crowned 
with  the  enemy’s  immense  army. 

Perhaps  it  was  Holmes  to  whom  General  Lee  ad- 
dressed his  question. 


History  of  the  South. — The  history  of  the 
South  is  yet  to  be  written.  He  who  writes  it  need 
not  fear  for  his  reward.  Such  an  one  must  have  at 
at  once  the  instinct  of  the  historian  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  philosopher.  He  must  possess  the  talisman 
that  shall  discover  truth  amid  all  the  heaps  of  false- 
hood, though  they  were  piled  upon  it  like  Pelion  on 
Ossa.  He  must  have  the  sagacity  to  detect  whatever 
of  evil  existed  in  the  civilization  he  shall  chronicle, 
though  it  be  gleaming  with  the  gilding  of  romance; 
he  must  have  the  fortitude  to  resist  all  temptation 
to  deflect  by  so  much  as  a hair’s  breadth  from  the 
absolute  and  the  inexorable  facts,  even  if  an  angel 
should  attempt  to  beguile  him.  He  must  know  and 
tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  help  him  God! — Thomas  Nelson  Page. 
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YALE  UNIVERSITY  HONORS  A SOUTHERN 
STATESMAN. 

BY  MATTHEW  PAGE  ANDREWS. 

Recently,  at  Houston,  Tex.,  the  writer  had  the 
privilege  of  announcing  to  the  thirty-fifth  convention, 
U.  D.  C.,  the  extension  of  the  special  honor  conferred 
by  Yale  University  upon  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  of  the 
Class  of  1829,  and  subsequently  a member  of  the 
Confederate  Cabinet.  In  lfi25  this  honor  took  the 
form  of  an  endowment  for  the  Yale  School  of  Law  in 
memory  of  Mr.  Benjamin,  who  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
individual  in  history  who  achieved  distinction  at  the 
bar  of  three  countries,  or  under  three  governments — 
namely,  the  United  States,  the  Confederate  States, 
and  Great  Britain. 

According  to  a letter  of  November  15,  1928,  from 
Mr.  George  Parmly  Day,  treasurer  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity, additional  endowment  has  been  added  to 
“perpetuate  the  memory  of  Mr.  Benjamin  in  the 
field  of  government.”  If  Yale  University  and  its 
students  receive  the  benefit  of  the  first  endowment 
by  reason  of  funds  afforded  the  School  of  Law,  the 
University  authorities  are  now  arranging,  in  memory 
of  the  Southern  statesman  a peculiarly  happy 
educational  presentation  to  the  cities  which  saw 
most  of  Benjamin’s  activities  in  America,  New 
Orleans  and  Richmond. 

In  short,  under  the  terms  of  this  endowment,  the 
Yale  University  Press  authorities  have  offered  “a  set 
of  prints  of  the  fifteen  complete  Chronicles  of 
America  Photoplays  to  Tulane  University  in  New 
Orleans,  La.,  for  use  there  and,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  University,  in  the  schools  of  New  Orleans; 
at  the  same  time  sending  another  set  of  prints  of 
these  fifteen  productions  as  a gift  in  memory  of 
Judah  Philip  Benjamin  to  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  for  use  in  the  schools  of  Richmond.” 

Mr.  Day’s  letter  conveyed  the  additional  an- 
nouncement: “ In  the  deeds  of  gift  covering  the  use  to 
be  made  of  the  films  in  New  Orleans  and  in  Rich- 
mond, w^e  have  provided  that  the  local  Chapters  of 
the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  in  each  of 
these  cities  may  exhibit  the  pictures  in  their  re- 
spective cities  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
may  be  deemed  proper  by  Tulane  University  in  the 
case  of  New  Orleans,  and  by  the  Richmond  Board  of 
Education  in  the  case  of  Richmond.” 

The  recognition  in  the  North  of  the  distinguished 
career  of  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  quondam  “rebel,”  if 
you  please,  is  characteristic  of  the  policy  of  those 
who  have  been  carrying  forward  the  exceptional — 
really  stupendous — enterprises  which  the  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press  has  undertaken.  As  long  as  I have  been 
associated  in  an  honorary  or  advisory  capacity  with 
Mr.  Arthur  H.  Brook,  the  active  head  of  and,  I 


believe,  the  prime  mover  of  these  extraordinary 
undertakings,  I have  not  observed  any  evidence  of 
narrowness  in  sectional  outlook.  We  have  been  in 
apparent  disagreement  on  but  one  subject,  the  matter 
of  the  comparative  merits  and  services  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  Thomas  Jefferson.  We  have  reached 
the  conclusion  that  Hamilton  was  preeminent  in  one 
field  and  Jefferson  in  another.  But  now,  while  I 
have  the  floor,  I would  add  that  Jefferson  was  pre- 
eminent in  several  fields. 

In  my  opinion,  the  South  should  generously 
respond  to  this  happy  spirit  in  support  of  the  two 
most  ambitious  projects  of  the  Yale  University 
Press — the  historico-educational  Photoplays  and  the 
publication  of  the  unequalled  gallery  of  American 
prints  brought  out  in  the  fifteen-volume  work 
entitled  “The  Pageant  of  America.”  These  two 
efforts  are,  in  their  respective  spheres,  unique,  and 
it  is  the  writer’s  purpose  to  try  to  present  for  the 
Veteran  readers,  or  for  the  Southern  people  gen- 
erally, the  story  of  the  Pageant,  as  seen  from  within, 
in  the  process  of  preparation,  and  also  from  without, 
as  a finished  product. 

In  this  New  England  recognition  of  Judah  P. 
Benjamin,  one  is  reminded  of  the  late  Charles 
Francis  Adams’s  great  address  of  some  twenty-odd 
years  ago:  “Shall  Cromwell  Have  a Statue,”  which 
was  another  way  of  referring  to  the  recognition  then 
suggested  for  a far  greater  “rebel”  than  the  capable 
leader  of  the  “Ironsides.” 

It  would  be  a splendid  thing  for  some  American  of 
means  to  create  a similar  Foundation  at  the  Yale 
Scientific  School  in  honor  of  the  greatest  of  the  many 
great  scientists  America  has  produced — Matthew 
Fontaine  Maury. 

THE  PURCHASE  OF  STRATFORD. 

The  option  on  Stratford,  the  old  home  of  the  Lees 
of  Virginia,  and  the  birthplace  of  Gen.  Robert  E. 
Lee,  has  been  taken  up  by  the  William  Alexander, 
Jr.,  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  of  Connecticut,  of  which  IMrs. 
Charles  D.  Lanier  is  President.  The  terms  of  the 
sale  by  its  last  owner,  Charles  E.  Stuart,  were  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  historic  old  home 
and  three  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  this  sum  will  be 
raised  by  the  Connecticut  Chapter  with  the  assist- 
ance of  others  interested  in  this  far-reaching  enter- 
prise. Plans  for  the  establishment  of  the  Robert  E. 
Lee  Memorial  Foundation  are  now  being  perfected 
by  Mrs.  Lanier.  The  idea  is  to  make  of  Stratford  a 
national  shrine  similar  to  IMount  Vernon  and 
Monticello.  An  additional  sum  of  three  hundred 
thousiind  dollars  will  be  required  for  the  renovation 
and  restoration  of  the  old  home  and  gardens  and  the 
erection  of  a guest  house. 
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Stratford  was  the  home  of  the  Lees  of  Virginia 
since  early  colonial  times,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
historic  places  in  America,  of  interest  to  every 
patriotic  organization  of  the  United  States,  as  it 
is  closely  linked  with  the  Colonial,  Revolutionary, 
and  other  historic  periods  of  the  country.  A history 
of  this  wonderful  old  home,  Stratford  on  the  Poto- 
mac, has  recently  been  written  by  Ethel  Armes, 
author  of  “The  Washington  Manor  House,”  the 
booklet  which  did  such  effective  work  in  helping  to 
accomplish  the  restoration  of  Sulgrave  Manor,  the 
English  home  of  the  Washingtons,  by  the  Colonial 
Dames  of  America.  The  sale  of  this  booklet,  “Strat- 
ford on  the  Potomac,”  will  be  one  of  the  main 
sources  of  revenue  for  the  restoration  of  Stratford 
Hall.  The  booklet  sells  at  one  dollar,  but  will  be 
furnished  at  a reduction  in  lots  of  twenty-five  or 
more.  Orders  should  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Charles  D. 
Lanier,  President  William  Alexander,  Jr.,  Chapter, 
U.  D.  C.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

LAST  GENERAL  OFFICER  OF  THE  WAR  BE- 
TWEEN THE  STATES. 

The  last  survivor  of  the  general  officers  of  the  War 
between  the  States,  of  both  North  and  South,  is 
Gen.  Adelbert  Ames,  of  Massachusetts,  who  cele- 
brated his  ninety-third  birthday  at  his  home  near 
Lowell  on  October  31.  He  is  also  the  oldest  living  grad- 
uate of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point.  The  Egbert  Jones  Camp,  U.  C.  V.,  of  Hunts- 
ville, Ala.,  sent  him  a telegram  of  congratulations, 
expressing  the  sentiment  that  “the  imaginary  lines 
between  the  North  and  the  South  had  been  obliter- 
ated by  the  Spanish -American  and  World  Wars,” 
and  to  this  General  Ames  replied:  “I  thank  you 
sincerely  for  your  congratulations.  Am  wholly  in 
sympathy  with  your  sentiments.  One  of  your  heroes, 
John  Pelham,  to  whom  you  have  erected  a monu- 
ment, was  a classmate  of  mine  at  the  United  States 
Military  Academy,  West  Point,  for  five  years.  He 
was  a most  popular  member  of  our  class  and  wholly 
lovable.  Saluting  you,  I salute  him  and  your  State.” 

This  Camp  at  Huntsville  is  one  of  the  most  active 
still  in  the  organization,  and  keeps  up  a good  mem- 
bership. At  a dinner  given  to  the  members  last 
February  by  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  Robert  A.  Moore,  who  is  the  Assistant 
Adjutant,  the  Camp  took  into  full  membership  a 
former  Union  soldier,  Maj.  S.  F.  Sweinhart,  who  has 
lived  in  Huntsville  almost  ever  since  the  war. 
Mrs.  Alice  McCravy,  daughter  of  Capt.  C.  L.  Nolen, 
is  acting  adjutant  of  the  Camp,  and,  in  appreciation 
of  her  devoted  service  during  many  years,  the  Camp 
recently  presented  her  with  a handsome  silver  water 
set.  Capt.  J.  A.  Steger  is  Commander  of  the  Camp. 


VALUABLE  GIFT  TO  U.  D.  C. 

BY  MRS.  J.  A.  ROUNTREE,  BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

At  the  recent  convention  of  the  United  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy  in  Houston,  Tex.,  the  gift  of  a 
fifty  thousand  dollar  brick  school  building  was 
tendered  to  the  organization  from  the  city  of  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  to  be  used  as  permanent  headquarters 
for  the  safe  preservation  of  historic  property,  record 
files,  and  other  documents  as  need  to  be  cared  for. 

The  gift  was  tendered  by  the  mayor  of  Mont- 
gomery, Hon.  William  A.  Gunter,  officially  through 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Crenshaw,  Honorary  President,  U.  D.  C., 
and  President  of  the  Sophie  Bibb  Chapter,  of  Mont- 
gomery, “in  affectionate  memory  of  the  departed 
heroes  who  wore  the  gray  and  sacrificed  their  lives 
for  the  cause  of  right  and  liberty.” 

In  addition  to  giving  his  indorsement  to  the  gift. 
Gov.  Bibb  Graves  wired  the  convention  his  assur- 
ance that  upon  its  acceptance,  he  will  recommend  to 
the  legislature  of  Alabama  that  a sufficient  appropria- 
tion be  made  for  its  support  and  upkeep. 

The  building  offered  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the 
city,  within  short  walking  distance  of  the  first 
capitol  of  the  Confederacy,  and  $50,000  is  considered 
a conservative  value.  No  financial  obligation  is 
attached  to  its  acceptance,  the  only  provision  made 
being  that  if  at  any  time  the  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  cease  to  use  it  for  their  own  purpose,  the 
property  shall  revert  to  the  city  of  Montgomery. 

In  tendering  the  gift  to  the  U.  D.  C.,  Mayor 
Gunter  wrote:  “The  Confederacy  had  its  birth  in 
the  hearts  and  on  the  soil  of  Montgomery.  Jefferson 
Davis  knelt  in  prayer  at  Old  St.  John’s  and  asked 
Divine  guidance  for  the  sacred  cause  he  represented. 
Time  has  not  dimmed  the  memory  of  our  people  for 
the  love  of  the  South.  We  still  keep  watch  on  the 
tower  that  guards  white  supremacy  and  the  rights 
of  the  States.  We  shall  hand  down  to  our  children 
and  our  children’s  children  a love  that  passeth 
understanding  for  the  noble  band,  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  who  stand  guard  to 
preserve  memories  no  true  Southerner  can  ever 
forget.  Montgomery  desires  to  become  the  per- 
manent home  and  official  headquarters  of  the  U.  D. 
C.  because  we  know  there  is  not  left  in  all  the  South  a 
love  so  great  as  the  love  of  our  people  for  the  heroes  of 
the  sixties.” 

The  building  offered  will  be  available  for  occupancy 
by  the  U.  D.  C.  in  June,  1929,  and  its  acceptance 
has  been  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  for 
action.  Mayor  Gunter  has  invited  the  committee  to 
visit  Montgomery  at  any  time  that  suits  its  con- 
venience, bring  a legal  representative  to  go  over  the 
details  of  transfer,  and  to  be  the  guest  of  the  city 
during  their  stay  in  Montgomery. 
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COL.  GEORGE  M.  DU  GAN— A CONFEDERATE 
SOLDIER. 

BY  CAPT.  JAMES  DINKINS,  NEW  ORLEANS. 

Colonel  Dugan  was  a member  of  Forrest’s  Cavalry. 
He  followed  Forrest  in  all  the  daring  and  desperate 
enterprises  that  made  Forrest’s  Cavalry  the  wonder 
of  the  world. 

I knew  Colonel  Dugan.  We  were  in  touch  with 
each  other  during  his  service,  except  for  three  months 
when  he  was  in  prison  at  St.  Louis  in  the  winter  of 
1863-64.  He  was  a man  of  enduring,  sterling 
qualities,  calm,  dignified,  courageous,  and  refined, 
splendid,  never  demonstrative;  but  as  a faithful 
friend,  he  was  supreme.  His  attitude  at  all  times  was 
to  go  forward  and  be  unafraid.  In  emergencies  he 
was  like  a volcano,  and  he  would  stand  out  in  any 
company,  more  than  holding  his  own,  in  all  the 
qualities  that  make  a man.  He  could  always  show 
high  courage  in  the  face  of  danger,  and  it  was 
reassuring  to  feel  the  contact  of  his  strong  and 
capable  presence. 

Thinking  of  Colonel  Dugan  makes  the  dreams  of 
youth  come  back  again,  but  that  cannot  be,  cannot 
be ! I shall  never  be  able  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  him,  but  I shall  maintain  intact,  as  long  as  I live, 
the  sacred  memory  of  him.  Whatever  it  is  that 
makes  a man  matter,  George  Dugan  had  it  in  full 
measure.  He  had  the  gift  of  making  friends,  and  that 
is  one  of  God’s  gifts.  My  friendship  for  him  is 
undimmed  in  the  long  retrospect  of  years  and  the 
imperishable  past. 

Colonel  Dugan  has  passed  on,  and,  dying,  left 
to  me  a vast  number  of  clippings  cut  from  Northern 
papers  during  the  war.  They  constitute  a part  of  the 
history  of  that  time,  and  should  be  preserved  in 
durable  form.  I am  therefore  asking  that  the 
Veteran  publish  the  following  letter  from  Gen. 
George  B.  McClellan,  sent  to  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secre- 
tary of  War,  after  McClellan’s  defeat  in  the  battles 
before  Richmond.  McClellan’s  forces  exceeded  one 
hundred  thousand  men  vhile  General  Lee’s  strength 
did  not  exceed  sixty  thousand.  The  letter  admits 
defeat,  and  censures  Stanton  severely.  This  is  the 
letter: 

“Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
Savage’s  Station,  June  28,  1862 — 12:20  a.m. 

“I  now  know  the  full  history  of  the  day.  On  this 
side  of  the  river,  the  right  bank  we  repulsed  several 
strong  attacks.  On  the  left  bank  our  men  did  all  that 
men  could  do,  all  that  soldiers  could  accomplish, 
but  they  were  overwhelmed  by  vastly  superior 
numbers,  even  after  I brought  my  last  reserves  into 
action.  The  loss  on  both  sides  is  terrible.  I believe  it 
will  prove  to  be  the  most  desperate  battle  of  the  war. 
The  sad  remnants  of  my  men  behave  as  men.  Those 


battalions  who  fought  most  bravely,  and  suffered 
most,  are  still  in  the  best  order.  The  regulars  were 
superb,  and  I count  upon  what  are  left  to  turn 
another  battle  in  company  with  their  gallant  com- 
rades of  the  volunteers.  Had  I twenty  thousand, 
or  even  ten  thousand,  fresh  troops  to  use  to-morrow,  I 
could  take  Richmond;  but  I have  not  a man  in 
reserve,  and  shall  be  glad  to  cover  my  retreat,  and 
save  the  material  and  personnel  of  the  army.  If  we 
have  lost  the  day,  we  have  yet  preserved  our  honor, 
and  no  one  need  blush  for  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
I have  lost  this  battle  because  my  force  was  too 
small. 

“I  again  repeat  that  I am  not  responsible  for  this, 
and  I say  it  with  the  earnestness  of  a general  who 
feels  in  his  heart  the  loss  of  every  brave  man  who  has 
been  needlessly  sacrificed  to-day.  I still  hope  to 
retrieve  our  fortunes,  but  to  do  this  the  government 
must  view  the  matter  in  the  same  earnest  light  that  I 
do.  You  must  send  me  very  large  reenforcements, 
and  send  them  at  once.  , 

“I  shall  draw  back  to  this  side  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy,  and  think  I can  withdraw  all  our  material. 
Please  understand  that  in  this  battle  we  have  lost 
nothing  but  men,  and  these  the  best  we  have. 

“In  addition  to  what  I have  already  said,  I only 
wish  to  say  to  the  President  that  I think  he  is 
wrong  in  regarding  me  as  imgenerous  when  I said 
that  my  force  was  too  weak — I merely  intimated  a 
truth  which  to-day  has  been  too  plainly  proved.  If, 
at  this  instant,  I could  dispose  of  ten  thousand  fresh 
men,  I could  gain  the  victory  to-morrow. 

“ I know  that  a few  thousand  more  men  would  have 
changed  the  battle  from  a defeat  to  a victor5^  As 
it  is,  the  government  must  not,  and  cannot,  hold  me 
responsible  for  the  result. 

“I  feel  too  earnestly  to-night — I have  seen  too 
many  dead  and  wounded  comrades  to  feel  other- 
wise than  that  the  government  has  not  sustained  the 
army.  If  you  do  not  do  so  now,  the  game  is  lost. 

“If  I save  this  army  now,  I tell  you  plainly  that  I 
owe  no  thanks  to  you  or  to  any  person  in  Washington. 

“You  have  done  your  best  to  sacrifice  this  army. 

G.  B.  McClelian.” 

“To  Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton.” 


ACCEPTANCE. 

We  do  accept  thee,  heavenly  Peace! 

Albeit  thou  comest  in  a guise 
Unlooked  for — undesired;  our  eyes 
Welcome  through  tears  the  kind  release 
From  war,  and  woe,  and  want — surcease 
For  which  we  bless  thee,  holy  Peace! 

— Margaret  J.  Preston. 
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A THRILLING  RACE  OF  ENGINES. 

In  the  railway  station  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
there  are  two  old  engines  of  antiquated  type  which 
are  of  much  interest  to  the  throngs  which  pass 
through  this  gateway  to  the  South.  A thrilling 
story  is  connected  with  those  old  engines,  a story  of 
daring  in  the  days  of  war  when  they  were  being 
operated  by  the  Confederate  forces  in  and  about 
Chattanooga.  This  story  has  been  told  and  retold 
in  the  Veteran,  but  it  is  ever  new  to  the  coming 
generations.  It  is  the  story  of  that  daring  band  of 
marauders  known  as  the  Andrews  raiders,  who 
undertook  to  cut  off  railroad  communication  below 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  otherwise  separate  Con- 
federate commands  from  their  base  of  supplies,  and 
it  is  the  story  of  the  capture  of  that  band  and  the  just 
punishment  meted  out  to  them,  though  some  of 
them  escaped  while  being  held  in  jail.  The  death  of 
the  last  of  these  survivors  some  years  ago,  as  an- 
nounced in  the  newspapers  of  the  country,  brought 
out  this  interesting  account  by  John  T.  Boifeuillet  in 
the  Atlanta  Constitution: 

“The  Andrews  raiders  were  so  called  from  their 
leader,  James  J.  Andrews,  a tall,  black-bearded  man, 
of  Flemingsburg,  Ky.  I have  gleaned  from  historical 
accounts  the  particulars  of  their  bold,  daring,  reckless 
scheme,  which  was  to  destroy  fifteen  bridges  on  the 
Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  tear  up  track,  and  do 
all  other  possible  damage  to  the  property. 

“This  destruction  was  intended  to  cut  off  railroad 
communication  south  of  Chattanooga,  separate  the 
Confederates  from  their  base  of  supplies,  and  make 
easy  the  capture  of  Chattanooga  by  a division  of 
Buell’s  army,  in  command  of  Gen.  0.  M.  Mitchel, 
then  camped  near  Shelb5wille,  Tenn.  The  project 
was  suggested  to  General  Mitchel  by  Andrews,  a 
Federal  spy  and  contraband  merchant,  who  was  to  be 
paid  sixty  thousand  dollars  in  gold  if  successful. 

“Twenty  of  the  raiders  were  members  of  the  2nd, 
21st,  and  33rd  Ohio  regiments,  and  two  were  citizens 
of  Kentucky.  Seven  of  the  spies  volunteered  and 
fourteen  were  detailed  for  the  hazardous  mission,  all 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  Andrews,  who  was 
familiar  with  the  route  and  many  details  of  the 
Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad.  He  and  his  fellow 
spies,  dressed  in  civilian  clothes,  traveled  overland 
from  Tennessee  to  Marietta,  Ga.,  twenty  miles  north 
of  Atlanta.  At  Marietta,  about  7 o’clock  on  the 
morning  of  April  12,  1862,  they  boarded  a north- 
bound passenger  train  from  Atlanta,  drawn  by  an 
engine  named  the  ‘General,’  Captain  W.  A.  Fuller, 
conductor,  and  Jeff  Cain,  engineer.  The  spies 
bought  tickets  to  different  places  in  order  to  divert 
suspicion. 


“When  Big  Shanty,  now  known  as  Kenesaw,  was 
reached,  the  train  was  stopped  and  the  passengers 
and  crew  got  off  for  breakfast  at  the  Lacey  Hotel. 
Andrews  knew  the  situation  so  well  that  he  had  pre- 
viously decided  to  seize  the  engine  at  this  place,  as 
there  was  no  telegraph  office  from  which  news  of  the 
audacious  plot  could  be  promptly  flashed  abroad. 
The  raiders  uncoupled  the  engine  and  three  empty 
box  cars  from  the  passenger  coaches,  and,  with  the 
‘General’  manned  by  two  expert  engineers,  started  at 
rapid  speed  toward  Chattanooga.  Conductor  Fuller, 
through  a window  of  the  breakfast  room,  espied  the 
moving  engine,  and  his  first  impression  was  that  it 
had  been  taken  by  Confederate  deserters  from  Camp 
McDonald,  near  by.  He  had  no  idea  the  raiders  were 
Federal  soldiers. 

“A  hand  car  was  obtained  by  Conductor  Fuller, 
Engineer  Cain,  and  Anthony  Mmphy,  superinten- 
dent of  the  road  shops,  and  they  commenced  pursuit, 
gathering  reenforcements  as  they  rolled  along.  When 
they  reached  Acworth,  they  found  that  the  fleeing 
raiders  had  blocked  the  track  by  fifty  crossties,  and 
the  telegraph  wires  were  torn  down  for  some  distance. 
Fuller  and . his  resolute  men  speeded  forward,  but 
were  hurled  into  a ditch  hear  Etowah,  due  to  two 
rails  having  been  removed  at  a short  curve. 

“At  Etowah,  they  found  an  old  engine,  the 
‘Yonah,’  belonging  to  Mark  A.  Cooper,  used  on  a 
spur  track  running  to  his  iron  works,  and  this 
Conductor  Fuller  and  his  party  ran  at  the  rate  of 
sixty  miles  per  hour  from  Etowah  to  Kingston, 
being  halted  at  the  latter  place  by  southbound 
freight  trains.  Andrews’  raiders  had  been  delayed  at 
Kingston  by  these  same  freight  trains,  and  at  the  time 
four  of  them  were  riding  on  the  ‘General’  and  the 
remaining  eighteen  were  in  the  rear  box  car.  This 
strange  outfit  on  part  of  Conductor  Fuller’s  train 
excited  the  curiosity  of  the  road’s  agent  and  other 
Western  and  Atlantic  employes,  and,  in  response  to 
inquiries,  Andrews  replied  that  he  was  running  a 
powder  train  through  to  General  Beauregard,  then 
at  Corinth,  and  that  Conductor  Fuller’s  regular 
train  was  following  behind,  and,  as  if  in  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  this  latter  statement,  a red' flag  was 
attached  to  the  rear  of  the  last  empty  car.  Andrews 
was  such  a plausible  talker  that  he  induced  the 
agent  to  give  him  the  switch  keys,  and  then  he 
rushed  the  ‘General’  onward. 

“Conductor  Fuller,  seeing  that  he  and  his  men 
would  be  delayed  for  some  time  at  Kingston  on 
account  of  the  freight  trains,  told  all  to  get  on  the 
little  engine,  ‘William  R.  Smith,’  of  the  Rome  Rail- 
road, Oliver  Willey  Harbin,  engineer,  which  was 
stationed  beyond  the  freight  trains,  and  then  dashed 
forward.  A few  miles  north  of  Kingston,  or  about 
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four  miles  from  Adairsville,  sixty  yards  of  the  track 
had  been  torn  up  by  the  raiders,  and  the  engine 
‘ Smith  ’ was  compelled  to  give  up  the  chase. 

“Fuller  and  his  dauntless  companions  started  to 
running  forward  on  foot  and  soon  met  the  south- 
bound express  freight,  and  it  Vvas  signalled  to  stop. 
Peter  Bracken,  of  Macon,  as  brave  a man  and  as 
skilled  an  engineer  as  ever  handled  a throttle,  was  in 
charge  of  the  engine  ‘Texas’  that  was  pulling  this 
train.  Henry  Haney,  a gallant  fellow,  and  who  sub- 
sequently became  the  popular  and  efficient  assistant 
chief  of  the  Atlanta  fire  department,  was  the  fireman 
of  the  ‘Texas.’ 

“The  situation  was  explained  to  Bracken,  and  he 
backed  his  train  to  Adairsville,  where  the  cars  were 
put  on  a siding,  the  engine  was  uncoupled  and  the 
entire  Fuller  force  got  on  it,  and  then  Engineer 
Bracken  started  the  ‘Texas’  in  hot  pursuit  of  the 
track  wreckers  and  bridge  burners. 

“A  short  distance  north  of  Calhoun  the  pursuers 
came  in  sight  for  the  first  time  of  the  pursued,  who 
dropped  one  of  the  three  box  cars  to  stop  the  way  of 
the  ‘Texas.’  Fuller  promptly  had  this  car  coupled 
to  the  ‘Texas,’  and  the  same  disposition  was  made  of 
a second  car,  which  the  raiders  had  detached  near 
Resaca,  and  when  Resaca  was  reached  the  two  cars 
were  placed  on  a siding.  Obstructions  were  en- 
countered on  the  track  from  there  to  Dalton,  and  at 
one  place,  when  the  ‘ Texas  ’ had  a speed  of  fifty-five 
miles  per  hour,  the  noble  engine  safely  passed  over  a 
rail  which  had  been  laid  across  the  track  at  a curve. 

“Conductor  Fuller  sent  a telegram  from  Dalton  to 
the  Confederate  General  Ledbetter  in  command  at 
Chattanooga,  telling  him  of  the  seizure  of  the  train 
and  not  to  let  the  raiders  pass  Chattanooga,  should 
he  (Fuller)  not  capture  them  in  the  meantime.  This 
wire  never  got  through  to  Chattanooga,  as  the  raiders 
had  cut  the  wires  beyond  Dalton. 

“On  leaving  Dalton,  Engineer  Bracken  told  Fire- 
man Haney  to  fire  the  ‘Texas’  to  the  very  last  de- 
gree. Bracken  then  threw  wide  open  the  throttle, 
and,  with  screaming  whistle,  the  fearless  engineer  shot 
his  locomotive  like  an  arrow  through  the  tunnel,  in 
relentless  chase  of  the  desperately  fleeing  Federals. 
After  an  exciting  dash  of  two  miles,  the  ‘Texas’ 
came  in  sight  of  the  ‘General.’  In  their  desperation, 
the  fugitives,  between  Ringgold  and  Graysville, 
set  the  third  and  last  box  car  on  fire,  with  the  in- 
tention of  letting  it  loose  on  the  next  bridge  and 
destroy  the  structure. 

“The  pursuit  was  nearly  over.  The  racing  engines 
were  almost  in  touch.  The  ‘Texas,’  under  the  firm 
hand,  steady  eye  and  stout  heart  of  Engineer 
Bracken,  and  the  constant  firing  of  the  faithful 
Haney,  was  acting  beautifully.  But  fuel  on  the 


‘General’  was  about  exhausted,  the  engine  began  to 
fag,  and  at  a spot  betv^een  Ringgold  and  Graysville, 
the  fugitives  jumped  from  the  ‘ General  ’ and  took  to 
the  woods,  Andrews  exclaiming  to  his  associates: 
‘Every  man  must  take  care  of  himself.’ 

“They  were  swiftly  pursued  by  armed  and 
mounted  men,  and  in  a few  days  all  of  the  twenty-two 
raiders  were  captured.” 


THE  CONFEDERATE  LOSS  AT  VICKSBURG. 

BY  CAPT.  S.  A.  ASHE,  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

I have  before  me  a copy  of  the  Vicksburg  Citizen, 
I.  M.  Swords,  proprietor — certainly  editor.  The 
date  in  print  is  Thursday,  July  2,  1863,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  did  not  go  to  press  that  day!  It  is 
printed  on  elegant  wall  paper,  and  the  contents  are 
very  interesting.  Vicksburg  was  surrendered  by 
General  Pemberton  to  General  Grant.  Pemberton 
was  a Northern  man  who  had  serv’ed  with  Grant  in 
Mexico,  and  they  were  acquainted  with  each  other. 
I have  always  felt  very  sorry  for  Pemberton.  I never 
saw  him  but  once.  In  1862,  he  had  been  sent  to  take 
charge  at  Charleston.  I called  to  pay  my  respects. 
He  had  given  orders  to  various  members  of  his  staff 
for  certain  work  to  be  done  at  different  points. 
While  I was  with  him  these  officers  came  and  made 
their  respective  reports.  Their  reports  were  very 
unsatisfactory  to  him;  he  became  agitated  and, 
running  his  hands  through  his  hair,  in  great  distress, 
exclaimed:  “0,  you  young  men  will  ruin  me — ruin 
me!”  The  scene  was  very  distressing  to  me.  I 
sympathized  with  him — Northern  man,  a Con- 
federate general,  his  preparations  for  defense  not 
progressing  as  he  desired,  his  conduct  liable  to  mis- 
construction.” 

More  than  two  years  had  elapsed  and  he  was  in  the 
Mississippi  Department  under  Gen.  Joe  Johnston, 
but  in  command  of  a large  movable  army  in  the 
field.  Johnston  has  recorded  the  facts,  mentioning 
that  Pemberton  did  not  obey  his  orders.  On  page 
187  of  his  “Narrative,”  Johnston  says  that  he 
“received  information  from  unofficial  sources  that 
the  army  had  abandoned  the  line  of  the  Big  Black 
River  and  fallen  back  to  Vicksburg.  On  this  in- 
formation my  fourth  order  to  General  Pemberton 
was  dispatched.  It  was:  “If  Hayne’s  Bluff  is 
untenable,  Vicksburg  is  of  no  value,  and  cannot  be 
held:  if,  therefore,  you  are  invested  in  Vicksburg, 
you  must  ultimately  surrender.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, instead  of  losing  both  troops  and  place,  we 
must  if  possible  save  the  troops.  If  it  is  not  too  late, 
evacuate  Vicksburg  and  march  to  the  northeast.” 

On  May  18,  Pemberton  acknowledged  the  receipt 
of  the  order  to  evacuate  Vicksburg.  In  his  note. 
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Pemberton  said,  that  he  had  called  a council  of 
of  war  of  his  generals  and  that  it  was  impossible 
to  withdraw  the  army  from  their  position  with  such 
morale  and  material  as  to  be  of  further  use  to  the 
Confederacy.  On  the  19th,  the  investment  was 
completed. 

Receiving  this  note  on  the  morning  of  the  19th, 
Johnston  replied:  “I  am  trying  to  gather  a force 
which  may  attempt  to  relieve  you.  Hold  out.”  So 
at  the  last  Johnston  assented.  He  should  have 
repeated  his  order  to  evacuate  and  cut  his  way 
through.  Some  forty-two  days  of  siege  followed. 
In  the  meantime,  Johnston  was  preparing,  if  prac- 
ticable, to  attack  Grant  and  open  a way  for  the 
evacuation. 

President  Davis  and  the  Secretary  of  War  were  not 
awake  to  the  necessity  of  abandoning  Vicksburg,  and 
although  they  could  not  furnish  Johnston  with  all 
the  aid  he  desired,  yet  they  thought  he  had  enough  to 
drive  Grant  off.  At  length  Johnston  wrote  to 
Pemberton  that  he  would  make  his  movement  on 
July  7.  But  the  delay  was  fatal.  The  garrison  of 
about  30,000  men  and  the  citizens  had  alike  been 
resorting  to  every  expedient  to  sustain  life. 

Seldom  has  history  recorded  so  large  a force 
holding  out  to  the  verge  of  starvation.  Grant, 
having  occupied  commanding  positions  on  every  side, 
bombarded  at  will.  But  the  bombardment  was  not 
continuous.  It  seems  as  if  Grant  knew  his  business, 
and  let  Father  Time  do  his  work.  Supplies  cut  off, 
the  result  was  certain.  Yet  there  were  daily  casual- 
ties not  only  among  the  beleaguered  garrison,  but 
among  the  citizens.  Says  the  Citizen:  “Mrs.  Glass 
was  instantly  killed  on  Monday.  Her  husband  is 
now  in  Virginia,  in  Moody’s  Artillery.  Jere  Askew, 
one  of  our  most  esteemed  merchants,  was  wounded 
at  the  works  in  the  rear  of  our  city  and  breathed  his 
last  on  Monday.”  Yet  it  is  recorded:  “Grant’s 
forces  did  a little  firing  Tuesday  afternoon,  but  the 
balance  of  the  day  was  comparatively  quiet.  Yester- 
day morning  they  were  very  still,  but  early  in  the 
afternoon  sprung  a mine  on  the  left  of  our  center  and 
opened  fire  along  the  line  for  some  distance.” 

There  is  a whole  column  of  press  dispatches 
copied  from  Northern  papers,  June  20,  21,  telling  of 
Lee  and  the  Confederates  at  the  East,  among  them: 
“The  opinion  in  official  circles  at  Harrisburg  is  that 
the  rebels  have  serious  designs  on  Baltimore.  Fears 
are  entertained  for  the  safety  of  that  city.”  A 
Chamberburg dispatch  says:  “the  rebels  are  scouring 
the  country  for  horses,  and  have  got  2,000  head  of 
cattle  and  2,000  horses.” 

The  editor  says  of  Lee  in  Maryland:  “Lee,  holding 
Hagerstown,  threatening  Washington,  within  a few 
miles  of  Baltimore.  Onward  and  upward — their 


war  cry.  Our  brave  men  are  striking  terror  to  the 
hearts  of  all  Yankeedom.  To-day  the  Mongrel 
Administration  of  Lincoln,  like  Japhet,  are  in  search 
of  a father,  for  their  Old  Abe  has  departed  for  parts 
unknown.  Terror  reigns  in  their  halls.  Lee  is  to  the 
left  of  them,  the  right  of  them,  in  front  of  them!” 

Certainly,  the  spirit  of  the  editor,  I.  M.  SwordS, 
was  all  that  could  be  wished.  He  sought  to  keep  the 
garrison  in  good  heart,  to  cheer  them  up,  to  strength- 
en their  resolution  and  to  set  an  example  of  con- 
fidence in  the  result.  Still  he  was  a faithful  chronicler. 
In  recording  the  death  of  Colonel  Griffin,  he  writes: 
“General  Smith’s  impetuous  division  seems  sin- 
gularly unfortunate.  He  has  lost  many  gallant 
men;”  and,  speaking  of  Griffin,  portrays  him  as 
altogether  admirable  and  gifted  with  the  noblest  and 
highest  qualities.  “May  the  soft  south  winds 
murmur  sweet  requiems  over  his  grave  and  twilight 
dews  fall  gently,  like  an  angel’s  teardrop,  and  moisten 
his  turfy  bed.” 

Of  the  food  supply,  it  is  written:  “If  aught  would 
appeal  to  the  hearts  of  stone,  the  present  necessities 
of  our  citizens  would  do  so.  Our  wants  are  great, 
but  still  we  can  conscientiously  assert  our  belief  that 
there  is  plenty  within  our  lines  to  last  until  long 
after  succor  reaches  us.  A rumor  has  reached  us  that 
parties  are  now  selling  flour  at  five  dollars  a pound, 
molasses  at  ten  dollars  a gallon,  and  com  at  ten 
dollars  a bushel.” 

“We  are  indebted  to  Major  Gillespie  for  a steak  of 
‘Confederate  beef.’  We  have  tried  it,  and  can  assure 
our  friends  that  if  it  is  rendered  necessary,  they  need 
have  no  scruples  at  eating  the  meat.  It  is  sweet, 
savory,  and  tender,  and  so  long  as  we  have  a mule 
left  we  are  satisfied  our  soldiers  will  be  content  to 
subsist  on  it.”  Mrs.  Swords  also  tells  of  how  a 
“venerable  feline”  was  ruthlessly  put  to  death,  and 
“the  defunct  Thomas”  was  prepared  for  the  gas- 
tronomic delectation  of  numerous  friends  to  partake 
of  a rabbit  stew!” 

But  while  there  was  suffering  in  Vicksburg,  the 
editor  says:  “The  Yanks  outside  our  city  are  con- 
siderably on  the  sick  list.  Fever,  dysentary,  and 
disgust  are  their  companions,  and  Grant  is  their 
master.  The  boys  are  deserting  daily  and  crossing 
the  river,  cursing  Grant  and  the  abolitionists 
generally.” 

There  was  “a  marriage,  at  one  of  the  hospitals, 
of  Charles  Royall,  Prince  Imperial  of  Ethopia,  and 
the  lovely  Rosa  Glass,  Arch  Duchess  of  Senegambia, 
the  affair  being  of  great  magnificence — and  now: 
‘“The  foe  may  hurl  their  deadly  bolts 
And  think  we  are  a-frighted; 

Well  may  we  scorn  them,  silly  dolts, 

Our  Blacks  are  now  united.’” 
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At  the  top  of  the  last  column  is:  “Ondit — that 
Great  Ulysses,  the  Yankee  Generalissimo,  sumamed 
Grant,  has  expressed  his  intention  of  driving  into 
Vicksburg  on  Sunday  next  and  celebrating  the  Fourth 
of  July  by  a grand  dinner,  and  so  forth.  When 
asked  if  he  would  invite  General  Joe  Johnston  to 
join,  he  said:  ‘No,  for  fear  there  will  be  a row  at  the 
table.'  Ulysses  must  get  into  the  city  before  he  dines 
in  it.  The  way  to  cook  a rabbit  is  to  ‘first  catch 
the  rabbit’”  etc. 

The  paper  in  which  the  above  appears  was  to  have 
been  issued  July  2,  but  after  the  above  was  in  type, 
there  was  delay.  At  the  bottom  of  the  column,  as 
issued,  is  this — 

‘‘Notice. 

July  4,  1863. 

“Two  days  bring  about  great  changes.  The 
banner  of  the  Union  floats  over  Vicksburg.  General 
Grant  has  ‘caught  the  rabbit’;  he  has  dined  in 
Vicksburg,  and  he  did  bring  his  dinner  with  him. 
The  Citizen  lives  to  see  it.  For  the  last  time  it 
appears  on  ‘wall  paper.’  No  more  will  it  eulogize  the 
luxury  of  mule  meat  and  fricasseed  kitten;  urge 
Southern  warriors  to  such  diet  nevermore.  This  is 
the  last  wall  paper  Citizen,  and  is,  excepting  this  note, 
from  the  types  as  we  ‘Yankee  printers’  found  them. 
Copies  will  be  valuable  in  years  to  come  as  a curi- 
osity.” 

The  paper  was  issued  by  Yankee  printers! 

Yes,  Vicksburg  fell!  Pemberton  at  first  proposed 
to  Grant  to  let  his  army  march  out  and  escape, 
“thus  evading  needless  bloodshed.”  Grant  refused. 
But  it  was  agreed  that  the  army  should  be  paroled 
and  march  out  in  a body.  It  took  time  to  make  out 
the  parole  list,  there  being  30,000  men.  Then  they  as 
an  organized  body  marched  out,  but  presently, 
companies,  regiments  left  during  the  march,  and  the 
men  under  parole  went  to  their  homes  in  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Texas,  Louisiana — and  thirty 
thousand  soldiers  were  lost  to  the  Confederacy. 
Then  the  garrison  at  Port  Hudson,  six  thousand, 
surrendered  and  were  paroled.  The  36,000  were 
never  exchanged,  and  so  the  Confederacy  lost 
at  one  blow  36,000  soldiers,  and  had  the  care  of  all  the 
Northern  prisoners  we  held  on  our  hands,  to  be 
supported  and  cared  for.  Such  was  the  first  great 
blow  to  the  Confederate  cause. 

Had  General  Johnston  insisted  on  saving  that 
army  by  withdrawing  it  from  Vicksburg  as  first 
ordered,  the  North  would  probably  have  abandoned 
the  contest  in  the  autumn  of  1864  or  earlier. 


THE  LAST  SLAVE  SHIP. 

[An  inquiry  sometime  ago  as  to  the  last  ship  which 
brought  slaves  to  the  shores  of  this  country  started 
an  investigation  which  has  not  brought  the  definite 
information  desired,  but  it  seems  that  all  the  infor- 
mation secured  points  to  the  Wanderer  as  being  the 
last  slave  ship  sent  out  from  this  country  in  that 
nefarious  trade.  The  story  as  given  in  the  following 
is  taken  from  a newspaper  account,  copied  for  the 
Veteran  by  William  D.  Sullivan,  of  Gray  Court, 
S.  C.;  and  as  the  story  is  verified  in  some  particulars 
by  court  records,  it  is  given  here  as  so  much  history. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  will  be  the  means  of  securing 
further  information  on  the  subject,  and  especially  if 
it  is  not  according  to  the  facts  in  the  case.] 

The  Wanderer  was  the  vessel  which  landed  the  last 
cargo  of  African  slaves  in  the  United  States,  and 
this  voyage  was  a disastrous  adventure.  This  ship 
was  built  in  New  York  in  1856,  by  Joseph  G.  Bayless, 
for  J.  T.  Johnson,  a member  of  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club.  Shortly  after  the  Wanderer  was  launched  from 
the  ways  of  the  Bayless  shipyard,  Johnson  sold  it  to  a 
Captain  Corrie,  who  retained  it  until  the  year  1859. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  Charles  A.  Lamar,  of 
Savannah,  Ga.,  a young  man  of  one  of  the  wealthiest 
and  most  aristocratic  of  Southern  families,  decided  to 
make  the  experiment  of  bringing  a cargo  of  slaves 
from  the  West  coast  of  Africa,  landing  them  at  some 
point  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  United  States. 
This  adventmous  and  daring  young  man  was 
tempted  to  undertake  this  risky  enterprise  by  the 
enormous  profits  awaiting  those  who  succeeded  in 
landing  negroes  in  America  without  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  courts  and  officers.  The  importation 
of  slaves  had  been  outlawed  in  this  country  for 
nearly  half  a century,  and  such  was  the  vigilance  of 
the  British,  French,  and  American  war  vessels  in 
patrolling  the  West  African  coast  and  in  running 
down  suspicious  craft  that  few  other  than  the  most 
daring  and  to  say  foolhardy  cared  to  run  the  risk  of 
a slave  voyage.  Lamar  took  into  his  confidence 
Captain  McGee,  of  Columbia,  Ga.;  Richard  Dicker- 
son,  of  Richmond,  Va. ; and  Captain  Egbert  Farnum, 
a former  mail  rider  and  Indian  fighter. 

Proceeding  to  New  York,  these  men  purchased  the 
Wanderer  from  Corrie,  joined  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club,  and  spent  money  lavishly  in  such  manner 
as  to  render  themselves  extremely  popular  with  the 
smart  set  of  that  period.  Lamar  ordered  Faimum  to 
take  the  Wanderer  to  Charleston,  S.  C.,  telling 
his  friends  he  intended  taking  a pleasure  trip  to 
China.  The  same  report  was  circulated  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.,  where  a few  weeks  later  Lamar  and  his 
friends  joined  Farnum.  In  the  late  spring  of  1859, 
they  set  sail  for  parts  known  only  to  themselves. 
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The  voyage  to  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  River  on 
the  West  African  coast  occupied  about  twice  the 
needful  period,  owing  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  Lamar 
was  obliged  to  steer  clear  of  a great  many  vessels  he 
had  no  desire  to  meet.  The  ship’s  destination  was, 
however,  reached  in  safety,  since  it  entered  the  Congo 
River  unobserved  by  the  warships  patrolling  the 
coast.  The  anchor  of  the  Wanderer  had  hardly 
settled  in  the  river’s  mud  before  Lamar  and  his 
associates  were  bargaining  with  the  native  chiefs  and 
half  caste  Portugese  slave  traders  for  the  delivery,  at 
a point  known  as  Brozzeville,  of  four  hundred  or 
more  negroes.  The  negotiations  were  scarcely 
concluded  when  a curious  incident  happened,  an 
incident  that  brought  out  the  wonderful  self-posses- 
sion, resourcefulness,  and  cleverness  of  Lamar. 

The  meeting  with  the  chiefs  and  traders  had  just 
adjourned,  and  the  owners  of  the  Wanderer  were 
stepping  from  the  yawl  to  the  yacht  when  a British 
man-of-war  appeared  in  the  river,  anchoring  only  a 
few  hundred  yards  from  the  slaver.  The  moment 
Lamar  caught  sight  of  the  vessel,  he  ordered  the 
crew  of  the  yawl  back  to  their  oars,  and,  with 
Farnum,  struck  out  for  the  representative  of  her 
British  Majesty  on  the  high  seas.  He  mounted  the 
ladder  of  the  man-of-war,  and  proceeding  straight 
to  the  cabin,  introduced  himself  in  a manner  so 
thoroughly  agreeable  that  the  officers  would  not 
hear  of  his  returning  until  late  that  night.  To  meet 
an  educated  gentleman  in  that  wilderness  of  naked 
savages  and  sordid  slave  hunters,  they  declared,  was  a 
real  treat  so  rarely  enjoyed  that  they  proposed  to 
make  the  best  of  it  while  it  lasted.  The  next  day 
Lamar  arranged  a dinner  in  honor  of  the  British 
officers,  a dinner  on  board  the  Wanderer.  He  had 
completely  disarmed  their  suspicions  by  stating 
that,  as  a gentleman  of  wealth,  he  and  some  friends 
were  making  a pleasure  cruise  to  India.  The  dinner 
was  a great  success.  Champagne  flowed  like  water, 
and  every  one  but  Lamar  became  drunk.  While  the 
revel  was  at  its  height,  Lamar  asked  one  of  the  guests 
if  he  did  not  think  the  Wanderer  would  make  a 
capital  slaver,  a sally  which  excited  uproarous 
laughter  and  applause  among  their  Brittanic  Ma- 
jesty’s representatives,  who  declared  that  Lamar  was 
a trump.  That  night  the  man-of-war  sailed  down  the 
river  in  pursuit  of  an  imaginary  slaver  that,  according 
to  reports  that  Lamar  had  previously  set  in  circula- 
tion, was  down  the  coast  loading  negroes. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  soon  told.  The  Wanderer 
ran  up  to  Brozzeville,  took  on  four  hundred  negroes, 
set  sail  for  the  United  States,  and  landed  them  on  the 
coast  of  Georgia,  near  the  city  of  Savannah.  Lamar’s 
plan  was  to  scatter  the  negroes  about  on  a number  of 
plantations  until  a favorable  moment  arrived  to  sell 


them.  He  succeeded  in  the  first  part  of  the  program, 
but  not  in  the  last.  The  friends  upon  whom  he 
depended  turned  traitors,  he  was  arrested,  hailed 
before  the  Federal  courts,  and  the  negroes  from 
whose  sale  he  counted  upon  reaping  a fortune  were 
seized  by  the  United  States  marshal,  pending  orders 
from  the  court.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  case 
with  all  the  blacks.  Over  one-third  of  them  were 
hidden  and  sold  by  those  whom  Lamar  regarded  as 
friends,  and  upon  whom  he  relied  for  the  successful 
execution  of  his  plan.  {New  York  Press.) 

(To  my  own  knowledge,  some  of  the  slaves  were 
carried  up  into  South  Carolina  and  sold  to  farmers  in 
Edgefield  County,  S.  C.  “A  Confederate  Slave 
Owner”  was  signed  to  this.) 

W.  M.  Webb,  of  Sandia,  Tex.,  sends  copy  of  a 
speech  by  the  Hon.  Henry  Rootes  Jackson,  of 
Georgia  (Gen.  Henry  R.  Jackson,  C.  S.  A.),  in 
which  he  reviews  the  Wanderer  case.  This  eminent 
Georgian  was  colonel  of  the  1st  Georgia  Regiment  in 
the  Mexican  War,  was  later  judge  of  the  Chatham 
Superior  coiirt,  1849  to  1853,  and  in  the  latter  year 
was  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  minister  to  Austria.  When  he  returned  to 
the  United  States  in  1858,  he  accepted  the  position  of 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  U.  S.  A.,  and  in  that 
capacity  he  was  named  to  prosecute  the  offenders  in 
the  Wanderer  case.  In  this  speech  referred  to  he 
shows  “how,  in  performing  that  duty,  he  convicted 
New  England  of  abetting  and  pursuing  the  slave 
trade  during  the  very  years  when  she  was  vitupera- 
tively  malinging  the  South  for  maintaining  slavery, 
up  to  the  very  hour  when  her  guns  began  firing  upon 
the  South  on  the  issue  as  to  whether  the  North  had 
the  right  to  violate  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  in  order  to  abolish  slavery.”  But  in  so  far  as 
information  on  the  case  of  the  Wanderer,  the  speech 
gives  nothing.  It  is  hoped  that  the  true  story  may 
yet  be  brought  out. 


Secession. — Then,  Senators,  we  recur  to  the 
compact  which  binds  us  together;  we  recur  to  the 
principles  upon  which  our  government  was  founded ; 
and  when  you  deny  them,  and  when  you  deny  to  us 
the  right  to  withdraw  from  a government  which, 
thus  perverted,  threatens  to  be  destructive  of  our 
rights,  we  but  tread  in  the  path  of  our  fathers  when 
we  proclaim  our  independence  and  take  the  hazard. 
This  is  done  not  in  hostility  to  others,  not  to  injure 
any  section  of  the  country,  not  even  for  our  own 
pecuniary  benefit;  but  from  the  high  and  solemn 
motive  of  defending  and  protecting  the  rights  we 
inherited,  and  which  it  is  our  sacred  duty  to  transmit 
unshorn  to  our  children. — Jefferson  Davis,  on  With- 
drawal from  the  Union  {1861). 
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CONSCIENTIOUS  RESEARCH. 

BY  MISS  NANNIE  DAVIS  SMITH,  BATON  ROUGE,  LA. 

Despite  being  warned,  “Lest  men  suspect  the  tale 
untrue,  keep  probability  in  view” — a warning 
reenforced  by  the  ninth  commandment — scribblers 
join  the  Ananias  Club.  Of  native  bards  qualified 
for  membership,  two  specimens  achieved  fame. 
Whittier’s  libelous  effusion,  “Barbara  Frietchie,” 
is  false  from  start  to  finish.  Another  classic  (?), 
“Sheridan’s  Ride,”  has  been  thoroughly  discredited: 
According  to  Joseph  D.  Shewalter,  a courier  in  the 
Confederate  army  in  Virginia,  “the  distance  between 
Winchester  and  Middletown,  where  Sheridan  met  his 
fleeing  army,  instead  of  “twenty  miles  away,” 
was  at  most  not  over  ten  miles,  “the  ground  is  there 
and  can  be  measured,”  he  adds.  Quoting  D.  C. 
Gallaher:  “The  hard  facts  of  that  war  were  not  to 
the  credit  of  the  Yankees,  and  they  now  find  con- 
solation in  poetic  myths.”  Although  to  rhymers 
only  is  poetic  license  conceded,  prose  writers  do 
not  permit  that  fact  to  cramp  their  style;  so-called 
“best  sellers”  are  disappointing  to  a mid-Victorian, 
but  tastes  may  vary,  whereas  preserving  historical 
truths  and  exposing  falsehoods  are  matters  of 
conscience. 

That  slander  seeks  a lofty  mark  is  exemplified  by 
defaming  stories  of  the  South’s  honored  leaders,  men 
incapable  of  duplicity  such  as  their  venomous  foes 
have  attributed  to  them.  Being  frequently  asked 
about  incidents  which  are  fully  explained  in  “The 
Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Government,” 
selections  there  from  may  interest  the  Veteran’s 
readers.  From  Volume  II,  the  following  extracts  are 
taken  as  a statement  by  Mr.  Davis  on  the  beginning 
of  the  end,  and  the  closely  following  events  connected 
with  himself  personally  about  which  falsehood  con- 
tinues to  be  circulated.  He  says: 

“ In  the  early  part  of  March,  as  well  as  my  memory 
can  fix  the  date.  General  Lee  held  with  me  a long 
and  free  conference.  He  stated  that  the  circum- 
stances had  forced  on  him  the  conclusion  that  the 
evacuation  of  Petersburg  was  but  a question  of  time. 
To  my  inquiry  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
anticipate  the  necessity  by  withdrawing  at  once,  he 
said  that  his  artillery  and  draught  horses  were  too 
weak  for  the  roads  in  their  then  condition,  and  that 
he  would  have  to  wait  until  they  became  firmer. 
There  naturally  followed  the  consideration  of  the 
line  of  retreat.  Though  of  unusually  calm  and  well 
balanced  judgment.  General  Lee  was  instinctively 
averse  to  retiring  from  his  enemy,  and  had  so  often 
beaten  superior  numbers  that  his  thoughts  were  no 
doubt  directed  to  every  possible  expedient  which 
might  enable  him  to  avoid  retreat.  . . . 

“Lee  had  never  contemplated  surrender.  He 


had  long  before,  in  language  similar  to  that  employed 
by  Washington  during  the  Revolution,  expressed  to 
me  the  belief  that  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia  he 
could  carry  on  the  war  for  twenty  years,  and  in 
directing  his  march  toward  Lynchburg,  it  may  well 
be  that  as  an  alternative  he  hoped  to  reach  those 
mountains,  and,  with  the  advantage  which  the 
topography  would  give,  yet  to  baffle  the  hosts  which 
were  following  him.  ...  A leader  less  resolute, 
an  army  less  heroically  resisting  fatigue,  constant 
watching,  and  starvation,  would  long  since  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  surrender  was  a necessity. 
Lee  had  left  Petersburg  with  not  more  than  20,000 
infantry,  5,000  cavalry  and  4,000  artillery.  Men 
and  horses  all  reduced  below  the  standard  of  effi- 
ciency by  exposure  and  insufficient  supplies  of 
clothing,  food,  and  forage,  only  the  mutual  confi- 
dence between  the  men  and  their  commander  could 
have  sustained  either  under  the  trials  to  which  they 
were  subjected.  It  is  not  a matter  of  surprise  that 
the  army  had  wasted  away  to  a mere  remnant,  but 
rather  that  it  had  continued  to  exist  as  an  organized 
body,  still  willing  to  do  battle.  All  the  e\idence  we 
have  proves  that  the  proud,  cheerful  spirit  both  of 
the  army  and  its  leader  had  resisted  the  extremes  of 
privation  and  danger  and  never  sank  until  confronted 
by  surrender.  . . . 

“Falsehood  and  malignity  have  combined  to 
invent  and  circulate  a baseless  story  to  the  effect 
that  food  ordered  to  Amelia  Courthouse  for  Lee’s 
troops  was,  by  the  administration  at  Richmond, 
diverted  from  its  destination  and  the  soldiers  thus 
left  to  needless  suffering.  A further  notice  will  be 
taken  of  this  slander,  and  that  it  had  not  one  atom 
of  truth  in  it  will  be  shown  by  conclusive  testi- 
mony. . . . 

“On  Sunday,  the  2nd  of  April,  while  I was  in 
St.  Paul’s  Church,  General  Lee’s  telegram,  announc- 
ing his  speedy  withdrawal  from  Petersburg,  and  the 
consequent  necessity  for  evacuating  Richmond,  was 
handed  me.  I quietly  rose  and  left  the  church. 
The  occurrence  probably  attracted  attention  but 
the  people  of  Richmond  had  been  too  long  be- 
leaguered, had  known  me  too  often  to  receive  notice 
of  threatened  attacks,  and  the  congregation  of  St. 
Paul’s  was  too  refined  to  make  a scene  at  anticipated 
danger.  For  all  these  reasons  the  reader  will  be 
prepared  for  the  announcement  that  the  sensational 
stories  which  have  been  published  about  the  agitation 
caused  by  my  leaving  the  church  during  services 
were  the  creations  of  fertile  imaginations.  I went  to 
my  office  and  assembled  the  heads  of  departments 
and  bureaus  as  far  as  they  could  be  found  on  a day 
when  all  the  offices  were  closed,  and  gave  the  needful 
instructions  for  our  removal  that  night  simulta- 
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neously  with  General  Lee's  withdrawal  from  Peters- 
burg. The  event  was  not  unforseen,  and  some 
preparation  had  been  made  for  it,  though,  as  it  came 
sooner  than  was  expected,  there  was  yet  much  to  be 
done.  My  own  papers  were  disposed,  as  usual,  for 
convenient  reference  in  the  transaction  of  current 
affairs,  and  as  soon  as  the  principal  officers  had  left 
me,  the  executive  papers  were  arranged  for  removal. 
This  occupied  myself  and  staff  until  late  in  the 
afternoon.  By  this  time  the  report  that  Richmond 
was  to  be  evacuated  had  spread  through  the  town, 
and  many  who  saw  me  walking  toward  my  residence 
left  their  homes  to  inquire  whether  the  report  was 
true.  Upon  my  admission  of  the  painful  fact, 
qualified,  however,  by  the  expression  of  my  hope 
that  we  would  under  better  auspices  again  return, 
the  ladies  especially,  with  generous  sympathy  and 
patriotic  impulse,  responded:  ‘If  the  success  of  the 
cause  requires  you  to  give  up  Richmond,  we  are 
content.’ 

“ The  affection  and  confidence  of  this  noble  people 
in  the  hour  of  disaster  were  more  distressing  to  me 
than  complaint  and  unjust  censure  would  have  been. 

“In  view  of  the  diminishing  resources  of  the 
country  on  which  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
relied  for  supplies,  I had  urged  the  policy  of  sending 
families,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  the  South  and  West, 
and  had  set  the  example  by  requiring  my  own  to 
go.  . . . Being  alone  in  Richmond,  the  few 

arrangements  needful  for  my  personal  wants  were 
soon  made  after  reaching  home.  Then,  leaving  all 
else  in  care  of  the  housekeeper,  I waited  until 
notified  of  the  time  when  the  train  would  depart. 
Then  going  to  the  station,  started  for  Dan-ville, 
whither  I supposed  General  Lee  would  proceed  with 
his  army.  . . . The  town  was  surrounded  by  an 

intrenchment  as  faulty  in  location  as  construction. 
I promptly  proceeded  to  correct  the  one  and  improve 
the  other,  while  energetic  efforts  were  being  made  to 
collect  supplies  of  various  kinds  for  General  Lee’s 
army.  . . . While  thus  employed,  little,  if  any, 

reliable  information  in  regard  to  the  Army  of  North- 
ern Virginia  was  received  until  a gallant  youth,  the 
son  of  Gen.  Henry  A.  Wise,  came  to  Danville  and 
told  me  that,  learning  Lee’s  army  was  to  be  sur- 
rendered, he  had,  during  the  night,  mounted  his 
fleet  horse  and,  escaping  through  and  from  the 
enemy’s  cavalry,  some  of  whom  pursued  him,  had 
come  quite  alone  to  warn  me  of  the  approaching 
event.  Other  unofficial  information  soon  followed, 
and  of  such  circumstantial  character  as  to  prove  that 
Lieutenant  Wise’s  anticipation  had  been  realized. 
. . . I had  telegraphed  to  General  Johnston 

from  Danville  the  report  that  Lee  had  surrendered, 
and,  on  arriving  at  Greensboro,  conditionally 


requested  him  to  meet  me  there,  where  General 
Beauregard  at  the  time  had  his  headquarters,  my 
object  being  to  confer  with  both  of  them  in  regard  to 
our  present  condition  and  future  operations.  . . 

Though  I was  fully  sensible  of  the  gravity  of  our 
position,  seriously  affected  as  it  was  by  the  evacu- 
ation of  the  capital,  the  surrender  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  and  the  consequent  discourage- 
ment which  these  events  would  produce,  I did  not 
think  we  should  despair.  We  still  had  effective 
armies  in  the  field,  and  a vast  extent  of  rich  and 
productive  territory  both  east  and  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  whose  citizens  had  evidenced  no  dis- 
position to  surrender.  Ample  supplies  had  been 
collected  in  the  railroad  depots  and  much  still  re- 
mained to  be  placed  at  our  disposal  when  needed 
by  the  army  in  North  Carolina.  The  failure  of 
several  attempts  to  open  negotiations  with  the 
Federal  government,  and  notably  the  last  by  com- 
missioners who  met  President  Lincoln  at  Hampton 
Roads,  convinced  me  of  the  hopelessness  under 
existing  circumstances  to  obtain  better  terms  than 
were  then  offered — i.  e.,  a surrender  at  discretion. 
My  motive,  therefore,  in  holding  an  interview  with 
the  senior  generals  of  the  army  in  North  Carolina 
was  not  to  learn  their  opinion  as  to  what  might  be 
done  by  negotiation  with  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, but  to  derive  from  them  information  in  regard 
to  the  army  under  their  command,  and  what  it  was 
feasible  and  advisable  to  do  as  a military  problem. 

“ The  members  of  my  cabinet  were  already  advised 
as  to  the  object  of  the  meeting,  and  when  the  subject 
was  introduced  to  the  generals  in  that  form.  General 
Johnston  was  very  reserved  and  seemed  far  from 
sanguine.  His  first  significant  expression  was  that  of 
a desire  to  open  correspondence  with  General 
Sherman  to  see  if  he  would  agree  to  a suspension  of 
hostilites,  the  object  being  to  permit  the  civil 
authorities  to  enter  into  the  needful  arrangements  to 
terminate  the  existing  war.  Confident  that  the 
United  States  government  would  not  accept  a 
proposition  for  such  negotiations,  I distinctly 
expressed  my  conviction  on  that  point,  and  presented 
as  an  objection  to  such  an  effort  that  so  far  as  it 
should  excite  delusive  hopes  and  expectations,  its 
failure  would  have  a demoralizing  effect  both  on  the 
troops  and  the  people.  Neither  of  them  had  shown 
any  disposition  to  surrender  or  had  any  reason  to 
suppose  that  their  government  contemplated  aban- 
doning its  trust — the  maintenance  of  the  Consti- 
tution, freedom,  and  independence  of  the  Confederate 
States.  ...  I had  reason  to  believe  that  the 
spirit  of  the  army  in  North  Carolina  was  unbroken, 
for,  though  surrounded  by  circumstances  well 
calculated  to  depress  and  discourage  them,  I. had 
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learned  that  they  earnestly  protested  to  their 
officers  against  the  surrender  which  rumor  informed 
them  was  then  in  contemplation.  If  any  shall  deem 
it  a weak  credulity  to  confide  in  such  reports, 
something  may  be  allowed  to  an  intense  love  for  the 
Confederacy,  to  thorough  conviction  that  its  fall 
would  involve  ruin  both  material  and  moral,  and  to  a 
confidence  in  the  righteousness  of  our  cause,  which,  if 
equally  felt  by  my  compatriots,  would  make  them  do 
and  dare  to  the  last  extremity.  But  if,  taking  the 
gloomiest  view,  the  circumstances  were  such  as  to 
leave  no  hope  of  maintaining  the  independence  of  the 
Confederate  States,  if  negotiations  for  peace  must  be 
on  the  basis  of  reunion  and  the  acceptance  of  the  war 
legislation,  it  seemed  to  me  that  certainly  better 
terms  for  our  country  could  be  secured  by  keeping  or- 
ganized armies  in  the  field  than  by  laying  down  our 
arms  and  trusting  to  the  magnanimity  of  the  victor. 

"But  after  having  distinctly  announced  my 
opinion,  I yielded  to  the  judgment  of  my  constitu- 
tional advisers,  of  whom  only  one  held  my  views,  and 
consented  to  permit  General  Johnston,  as  he  desired, 
to  hold  a conference  with  General  Sherman,  for  the 
purpose  above  recited.  Then  turning  to  what  I 
supposed  would  soon  follow,  I invited  General 
Johnston  to  an  expression  of  his  choice  of  a line 
or  retreat  toward  the  southwest.  He  declared  a 
preference  for  a different  route  from  that  suggested 
by  me,  and,  yielding  the  point,  I informed  him  that 
I would  have  depots  of  supplies  for  his  army  placed 
on  the  route  he  had  selected.  The  Commissary 
General,  St.  John,  executed  the  order  as  shown  in  his 
report  published  in  the  ‘Southern  Historical  Papers.’ 

" It  will  thus  be  seen  that  my  expectations  referred 
to  above  caused  adequate  provision  to  be  made  for 
the  retreat  of  our  army,  if  that  result  should  become 
necessary  by  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  open 
negotiations  for  an  honorable  peace.  I had  never 
contemplated  a surrender  except  upon  such  terms  as  a 
belligerent  might  claim,  as  long  as  we  were  able  to 
keep  the  field,  and  never  expected  a Confederate 
army  to  surrender  while  it  was  able  either  to  fight  or 
to  retreat.  Lee  had  only  surrendered  his  army  when 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  do  either  one  or  the 
other,  and  had  proudly  rejected  Grant’s  demand, 
in  the  face  of  overwhelming  numbers,  until  he 
found  himself  surrounded  and  his  line  of  retreat 
blocked  by  a force  much  larger  than  his  own.  After 
it  had  been  decided  that  General  Johnston  should 
attempt  negotiation  with  General  Sherman,  he  left 
for  his  army  headquarters;  and  I,  expecting  that  he 
would  soon  take  up  his  line  of  retreat,  which  his 
superiority  in  cavalry  would  protect  from  harassing 
pursuit,  proceeded  with  my  cabinet  and  staff  toward 
Charlotte,  N.  C.  . . . (To  be  continued) 


THE  LETTER  THAT  CAME  TOO  LATE. 

Your  letter  came,  but  came  too  late. 

For  Heaven  had  claimed  its  own. 

Ah ! sudden  change  from  prison  bars 
Unto  the  great  white  throne! 

And  yet  I think  he  would  have  stayed 
For  one  more  day  of  pain. 

Could  he  have  read  those  tardy  words 
Which  you  have  sent  in  vain. 

Why  did  you  wait,  fair  lady. 

Through  so  many  a weary  hour? 

Had  you  other  lovers  with  you 
In  that  dainty  silken  bower? 

Did  others  bow  before  your  charms. 

And  twine  bright  garlands  there? 

And  yet,  I ween,  in  all  that  throng 
His  spirit  had  no  peer. 

I wish  that  you  were  with  me  now. 

As  I draw  the  sheet  aside. 

To  see  how  pure  the  look  he  wore 
Awhile  before  he  died. 

Yet  the  sorrow  that  you  gave  him 
Still  has  left  its  weary  trace. 

And  a meek  and  saintly  sadness 
Dwells  upon  his  pallid  face. 

"Her  love,”  said  he,  "could  change  for  me 
The  winter’s  cold  to  spring.” 

Ah!  trust  of  thoughtless  maiden’s  love. 

Thou  art  a bitter  thing ! 

For  when  the  valleys  fair  in  May 
Once  more  with  bloom  shall  wave, 

The  Northern  voilets  will  blow 
Above  his  humble  grave. 

Your  dole  of  scanty  words  had  been 
But  one  more  pang  to  bear. 

Though  to  the  last  he  kissed  with  love 
That  tress  of  your  soft  hair. 

I did  not  put  it  where  he  said. 

For  when  the  angels  come, 

I would  not  have  them  find  that  sign 
Of  falsehood  in  his  tomb. 

I’ve  read  your  letters,  and  I know 
The  wiles  that  you  have  wrought 
To  win  that  noble  heart  of  his. 

And  gained  it — fearful  thought. 

What  lavish  wealth  men  sometimes  give 
For  a trifle  light  and  small! 

What  manly  forms  are  often  held 
In  folly’s  flimsy  thrall! 
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You  shall  not  pity  him,  for  now 
He’s  past  your  hope  and  fear, 

Although  I wish  that  you  could  stand 
With  me  beside  his  bier. 

Still  I’ll  forgive  you — Heaven  knows. 

For  mercy  you’ll  have  need. 

Since  God  his  awful  judgment  sends 
On  each  unworthy  deed. 

To-night  the  cold  winds  whistle  by 
As  I my  vigils  keep 

Within  the  prison  deadhouse  where 
Few  mourners  come  to  weep. 

A rude  plank  coffin  holds  him  now. 

Yet  death  gives  always  grace. 

And  I would  rather  see  him  thus 
Than  clasped  in  your  embrace. 

To-night  your  rooms  are  very  gay 
With  wit  and  wine  and  song; 

And  you  are  smiling  just  as  though 
You  had  never  done  a wrong; 

Your  hand  so  fair  that  none  would  think 
It  penned  those  lines  of  pain — 

So  clean,  so  white — would  God  your  soul 
Were  half  so  free  from  stain! 

I’d  rather  be  my  comrade  dead 
Than  you  in  life  supreme; 

For  yours  the  sinner’s  waking  dread. 

And  his  the  martyr’s  dream. 

Whom  serve  we  in  this  life  we  serve 
In  that  which  is  to  come. 

He  chose  his  way;  you,  yours. 

Let  God  pronounce  the  fitting  doom! 


Col.  William  Stewart  Hawkins. 

The  writer  of  this  poem.  Col.  William  Stewart 
Hawkins,  was  one  of  those  gifted  Southern  poets  cut 
down  in  the  very  flower  of  manhood,  for  he  died  when 
little  more  than  twenty-eight  years  old.  He  was  a 
Confederate  soldier,  and  while  a prisoner  of  war 
at  Camp  Chase  his  reputation  as  a poet  was  estab- 
lished by  the  songs  and  poems  he  wrote  to  while 
away  the  weary  hours,  and  many  of  his  poems  were 
printed  and  copied  widely.  The  story  of  a faithless 
love  portrayed  by  this  poem,  was  said  to  have  been 
inspired  by  the  death  of  a friend  in  prison  whose 
sweetheart’s  letter,  breaking  their  engagement,  came 
just  “too  late’’  to  cause  him  any  pain. 

Col.  William  Stewart  Hawkins  was  a nephew  of 
Gen.  A.  P.  Stewart,  C.  S.  A.  He  was  first  attached  to 
the  cavalry  arm  of  the  Confederate  service,  in  which 
he  won  recognition  for  his  daring  and  skill,  which 


brought  him  promotion  as  major  of  the  11th  Ten- 
nessee Battalion.  He  organized  a regiment  of 
partisan  horse  and  was  made  lieutenant  colonel.  He 
had  previousley  served  with  General  Wheeler  as 
inspector  general,  and  then  adjutant  of  his  staff, 
and  in  July,  1863,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  he  was 
commissioned  colonel  of  Wheeler’s  scouts.  He 
established  such  a reputation  as  a scout  that  when 
captured,  in  January,  1864,  it  was  considered  a 
great  feat  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  cavalry,  and  he 
was  sent  to  Camp  Chase  prison.  His  poems  and 
songs  became  known  beyond  the  prison  walls  and 
were  copied  in  Northern  papers  as  well  as  those  of  the 
South.  After  his  death  these  poems  were  compiled 
by  his  wife  and  published  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in 
1866,  entitled,  “Behind  the  Bars.’’ 

In  a letter  from  “Camp  Chase,  Ohio,  August  21, 
1864,’’  Edgar  Ransom,  of  North  Carolina,  says: 
“There  is  no  general  officer  here.  The  most 
distinguished  officers  with  us  are  Colonel  O’Brien,  of 
the  13th  Mississippi  Regiment,  who  was  captured  on 
the  parapet  of  Fort  Sanders,  Knoxville,  after  Long- 
street’s  memorable  charge;  Colonel  Josey,  of 
Arkansas,  who  is  still  suffering  from  his  wounds; 
Majors  Calmees  and  Green,  of  Virginia,  one  of  the 
cavalry  and  one  of  the  engineer  corps;  and  Col. 
William  Stewart  Hawkins,  of  the  noted  scouts  of 
Middle  Tennessee.  At  his  capture  the  whole  North- 
ern press  villified  and  maligned  this  young  soldier, 
who  was  but  fresh  from  his  college  walls  when  the 
war  broke  out.  Rosecranz  himself  vindicated  his- 
claim  to  be  treated  as  a prisoner  of  war.  But  when 
two  hundred  and  fifty  officers  left  for  Fort  Delaware 
in  March,  he  was  detained  by  special  order  to  punish 
him  for  repeated  and  persistent  efforts  to  escape.  He 
had  asked  to  be  relieved  from  his  parole  for  that 
purpose,  and  had  very  nearly  succeeded  several 
times,  notwithstanding  he  was  closely  watched. 
Then  the  Yankees  spread  the  report  that  he  was 
completely  subdued,  to  weaken,  if  possible,  his 
influence;  but  month  after  month  has  passed,  and  he 
is  still  ‘The  brightest,  truest,  and  dearest’  of  our 
throng.  His  pen  and  voice  have  enlivened  the  weary 
hours  for  us,  and  his  songs  are  the  most  popular  we 
sing.  One  is  the  ‘Rebel  Marseillais’  of  our  prison, 
and  the  authorities  have  already  tabooed  it.  ‘The 
Triple-Barred  Banner,’  also  one  of  his  poems,  was 
recently  published  in  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  after 
being  emasculated  of  his  very  pointed  Southern 
sentiment.  It  is  entitled  ‘ The  Guerrilla’s  Serenade.’ 
“Colonel  Hawkins  has  devoted  himself  to  the  sick, 
has  organized  a corps  of  colunteer  nurses,  established 
a hospital  fund,  and  by  his  personal  popularity  and 
influence  in  the  States  of  the  border  has  had  number- 
less contributions  forwarded  to  the  sick  and  needy. 
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We  have  no  chaplain,  Parson  Duval  being  too  aged 
and  feeble  for  service,  and  Captain  Phillips,  of 
Staunton,  being  the  victim  of  bronchitis.  Colonel 
Hawkins,  a lay  member,  has  supplied  with  noble  and 
ceaseless  effort  the  vacancy.  We  are  permitted  to 
have  preaching  every  Sunday,  and,  rather  than  have 
a Yankee  chaplain  come  and  deal  out  to  us  blatant 
abolitionism  and  low  befouling  of  our  cause  and 
country.  Colonel  Hawkins  speaks  to  us  himself. 
The  last  time  he  painted  with  really  wonderful 
oratorical  power  the  naval  fight  off  Cherbourg,  and 
when  his  hundreds  of  auditors  stood  well-nigh 
breathless  before  him,  he  reached  the  climax:  ‘So  the 
Alabama  of  the  soul  must  go  down  before  the  flaming 
portholes  of  the  Kearsarge  of  sin.’  All  would  be  lost, 
but  God  sent  to  us  his  Son,  and  this  dear  Book,  this 
Holy  Yacht,  which  comes  like  a thing  of  life  and 
light,  to  bear  us  to  a land  of  safety.’  . . . Our 
hopes,  our  prayers,  are  all  with  you,  and  in  the  stern 
words  of  our  prison  poet: 

“‘Go  say  to  all  our  brothers,  still  wage  your  fight 
sublime. 

For  fast  our  car  of  triumph  rolls  along  the  groove  of 
Time. 

For  God  and  Right  still  form  in  might 
Your  proud  and  peerless  band: 

And  Freedom’s  gleaming  crown 
Shall  yet  bedeck  our  native  land.’” 


ARDUOUS  AND  CONTINUOUS  SERVICE. 

The  record  of  W.  C.  Brown,  now  of  Gainesville, 
Tex.,  as  a soldier  of  the  Confederacy,  was  one  of 
constant  and  continuous  service,  as  he  tells  in  the 
following  article.  He  was  born  at  Newmarket, 
Madison  County,  Ala.,  November  18,  1840;  there- 
fore, is  now  eighty-eight  years  old,  yet  he  is  one 
of  the  most  active  and  industrious  of  our  veterans  and 
drives  his  Ford  car  most  skillfully.  When  he  was 
nine  years  old,  his  parents  moved  to  Union ville, 
Tenn.,  where  he  grew  to  manhood.  Here  is  his 
story  of  war  service: 

“In  April,  I enlisted,  being  one  of  the  first  of  my 
State  to  volunteer  in  a company  made  up  at  Union- 
ville,  of  which  W.  C.  Blanton  was  elected  captain. 
On  July  13, 1861,  the  company  was  sent  to  Murfrees- 
boro, Tenn.,  at  Camp  Anderson,  where  we  drilled  for 
several  months  and  where  the  23rd  and  24th  Ten- 
nessee Regiments  were  organized.  I was  a member 
of  Company  F,  23rd  Tennessee.  In  September  we 
were  moved  to  Camp  Trousdale,  Ky.,  and  in  Novem- 
ber to  Bowling  Green,  and  we  fortified  that  city  with 
many  fine  forts,  some  of  which  are  there  to  day. 
We  did  no  fighting  there,  but  after  Fort  Donelson 
fell,  early  in  1862,  we  retreated  to  Nashville,  leaving 


Bowling  Green  on  the  14th  day  of  Februarj'^,  1862, 
burning  many  supplies  rather  than  have  them  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  On  our  first  day’s 
march  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  and  it 
was  the  hardest  day  of  my  life;  didn’t  go  into  camp 
until  night.  The  weather  was  very  cold;  we  had  no 
tents,  and  how  we  suffered!  We  reached  Nashville 
terribly  worn  out.  After  a short  stay,  we  were  sent  to 
Huntsville,  Ala.,  but  in  a few  days  took  up  our  line  of 
march  for  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  where  we  drilled  until 
the  last  of  March.  We  then  moved  to  Corinth, 
Miss.,  and  in  a few  days  we  moved  on  to  Shiloh, 
thirty  miles  from  Corinth,  where  we  met  the  Federal 
forces.  Our  cavalry  engaged  in  several  small 
skirmishes  and  on  the  6th  of  April,  a bright  Sunday 
morning,  our  army  made  the  attack.  We  drove  them 
from  their  position.  My  brigade,  as  commanded  by 
General  Pat  Cleburne,  was  in  Cheatham’s  Dmsion. 
Hardee’s  Corps  made  the  drive  through  their 
camps,  I received  two  wounds  on  the  left  side  and 
through  the  left  arm,  so  I was  out  for  forty-five  days. 
Went  to  the  country,  and  not  to  the  hospital;  had  to 
walk  back  to  Corinth  through  the  rain  and  mud. 
My  wounds  were  dressed  on  the  third  day  after  I 
got  to  Corinth  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Landis,  one  of  our  city 
doctors  who  is  buried  in  Gainesville,  Tex.  We  were 
schoolmates  before  the  war. 

“After  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  our  army  returned  to 
Corinth,  where  we  reorganized  and  volunteered  for 
two  years  more.  We  elected  a new  set  of  officers, 
J.  P.  Lytle  being  elected  captain;  Dan  Stallings, 
first  lieutenant;  A.  M.  Winsett,  second  lieutenant. 
The  old  officers  retired  and  returned  home.  We 
moved  from  Corinth  in  May  to  Tupelo,  Miss.,  and 
camped  there  for  the  summer  of  1862.  In  the  fall,  we 
moved  by  way  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  to  Montgomery  by 
boat,  and  were  shipped  by  rail  to  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  where  we  camped  for  a short  time  across  the 
river  on  Walden’s  Ridge.  In  the  fall,  we  made  a raid 
in  Kentucky,  and  fought  the  battle  of  Perryville. 
I was  left  on  detail  at  Chattanooga,  and  joined  the 
army  at  Estill  Springs  in  Middle  Tennessee.  That 
was  the  only  battle  I missed.  We  camped  that  fall 
near  Shelbyville,  then  fought  the  battle  of  IMurfrees- 
boro  on  December  31,  1862-January  1,  1863.  The 
weather  was  very  cold,  and  we  suffered  great  agony, 
as  we  had  no  tents.  Following  that  battle,  we  went 
into  camp  at  Tullahoma,  Tenn.,  for  the  winter.  In 
the  spring  of  1863,  the  army  moved  to  Bedford 
County,  Tenn.,  my  home  county,  but  we  soon  left  for 
East  Tennessee.  Part  of  my  brigade  camped  at 
Calhoun  and  Charleston,  Tenn. 

“On  September  19  and  20,  we  fought  the  battle  of 
Chickamauga.  On  the  night  of  the  19th,  we  had  a 
heavy  frost  and  suffered  severely;  as  we  were  facing 
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the  enemy,  we  could  not  have  any  fire.  On  Sunday 
evening,  on  Snodgrass  Hill,  we  fought  fresh  troops. 
That  was  our  third  day  without  relief.  It  was 
charge  after  charge.  Finally,  we  drove  them,  after 
dark,  into  Chattanooga.  We  were  worn  out  for  sleep 
and  food.  I think  it  was  one  of  the  hardest-fought 
battles  of  the  war.  The  present  generation  does  not 
know  what  it  is  to  be  without  food  or  sleep. 

“Our  army  remained  there  until  the  battle  of 
Missionary  Ridge  was  fought  in  November.  I was 
not  in  that  battle.  General  Longstreet  had  been 
sent  to  Knoxville,  to  attack  General  Burnsides,  and 
my  division  was  sent  from  the  Ridge  to  reenforce 
him.  Bushrod  Johnson’s  Tennessee  brigade  and 
Gracy’s  Alabama  brigade  got  there  a short  time 
before  Bragg  was  defeated.  The  Federals  sent  a 
force  of  troops  up  the  valley  to  Knoxville,  when  we 
were  compelled  to  retreat  into  East  Tennessee. 
Burnsides  was  about  ready  to  surrender.  We  were 
compelled  to  go  into  East  Tennessee  for  the  winter  of 
1863  and  1864,  where  we  suffered  for  clothes  and 
shoes  and  food.  Many  days,  two  ears  of  corn  was  a 
day’s  ration.  Our  feet  were  tied  in  rags.  We  were 
without  tents  or  wagons  to  haul  our  cooking  utensils 
and  had  to  carry  everything  we  used,  and  we  had  to 
take  the  weather  as  it  came.  On  May  2,  we  left 
Tennessee  for  Richmond,  Va.  It  was  snowing  to  beat 
the  band,  and  I well  remember  we  got  to  Richmond 
about  the  8th — the  hardest  looking  bunch  of  men 
you  ever  saw,  but  as  brave  as  could  be.  We  marched 
up  to  the  capitol  for  President  Davis  and  our  con- 
greesman  to  see  us  next  day.  They  sent  us  clothes, 
and  how  we  did  strut  when  we  got  all  dressed  up! 
But  not  long.  We  had  to  go  into  battle  the  next  day 
in  that  month  of  May,  1864.  We  fought  the  battle  of 
Swift  Creek,  May  5;  Walthall  Junction,  May  6; 
Bermuda  Hundred,  May  18;  and  Drury’s  Bluff, 
May  16.  This  battle  was  between  Richmond  and 
Petersburg,  just  twenty-two  miles  apart.  General 
Lee  was  fighting  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness  when 
we  reached  Richmond,  just  in  time  to  save  the  two 
cities.  On  June  15,  we  were  ordered  to  Petersburg 
and  were  just  eleven  miles  away.  Grant  was  making 
for  Richmond  and  Petersburg.  Hancock’s  Division  of 
fifteen  thousand  troops  had  gotten  to  Petersburg  and 
taken  the  outer  works.  We  got  there  with  two 
thousand  troops  in  the  night  between  the  Yanks  and 
the  city.  We  made  rifle  pits  as  quickly  as  possible, 
skirmishing  through  the  day  until  just  before  night. 
They  charged  us  with  fifteen  thousand  troops  against 
two  thousand.  General  Buckner  was  our  com- 
mander, and  we  were  fighting  fifteen  men  to  our  two. 
We  fought  them  two  days  and  nights  without  any- 
thing to  eat  or  sleep,  and  held  them  off  until  General 
Lee  came  in  on  Saturday  morning,  June  18,  about 


five  o’clock.  After  they  quit  charging  us,  we  fell 
back  to  the  main  line  where  we  had  hundreds  of 
negroes  building  breastworks.  I never  saw  such  a 
slaughter  during  my  war  experience.  They  couldn’t 
use  cannon  without  killing  their  own  men.  We  had 
twenty  pieces  of  artillery  along  our  line,  using  double 
charges  of  canister.  We  lost  but  few  men.  We 
were  a hard-looking  bunch  of  boys  the  morning  of  the 
18th,  with  sunken  eyes  and  cheeks  and  black  faces; 
but  the  good  women  and  children  in  the  city  cooked 
for  us.  They  sent  us  a breakfast  that  morning 
I shall  never  forget.  Coffee  was  made  by  sixty- 
gallon  barrels.  We  surely  did  enjoy  it;  I can  almost 
taste  it  yet. 

“Now  for  the  siege.  Our  lines  had  to  take  in  both 
cities,  fifty  miles  in  length.  And  we  were  there  for 
ten  months  under  shot  and  shell  with  no  relief. 
On  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  April,  Sunday,  Grant 
broke  our  lines,  and  we  retreated  as  far  as  Appo- 
mattox, about  one  hundred  miles  from  Richmond. 
And  it  was  on  Sunday  morning,  the  9th,  that 
we  had  to  surrender.  My!  how  we  did  hate  to  do 
that. 

“We  Tennessee  boys  had  a long  journey  before  us. 
We  left  on  the  morning  of  April  13  for  our  homes  with 
two  days’  rations,  all  they  would  give  us,  for  the  long 
march  of  six  hundred  miles,  as  there  was  very  little  in 
the  country  to  get.  Just  before  we  got  out  of  Vir- 
ginia, a comrade  and  I killed  a young  steer,  and 
cooked  it  in  a wash  kettle  from  a near-by  farm  house. 
We  ate  him  without  salt  or  bread  and  what  fine 
eating  it  was!  I reached  home  on  the  morning  of 
April  30,  another  Sunday  morning.  How  glad  my 
mother,  father,  sisters,  and  brothers  and  my  sweet- 
heart were  to  see  me!  We  had  walked  all  Sat- 
urday night.  Found  our  country  in  bad  shape,  but 
we  were  game  and  went  to  work  to  rebuild  it. 
Our  brave  men  and  women  have  accomplished  so 
much. 

“ I enlisted  in  the  war  at  the  age  of  twenty  years 
and  served  in  the  Army  of  Tennessee  for  three  years, 
then  in  the  last  year  I was  with  General  Lee  in  the 
Army  of  Virginia.  I was  sergeant  major  of  the 
regiment.’’ 


Americans. — Let  us  hope  that  future  generations, 
when  they  remember  the  deeds  of  heroism  and 
devotion  done  on  both  sides,  will  speak  not  of 
Northern  prowess  and  Southern  courage,  but  of  the 
heroism,  fortitude,  and  courage  of  Americans  in  a war 
of  ideas;  a war  in  which  each  section  signalized 
its  consecration  to  the  principles,  as  each  understood 
them,  of  American  liberty  and  of  the  Constitution 
received  from  their  fathers. — L.  Q.  C.  Lamar. 
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SERVICE  WITH  HENDERSON’S  SCOUTS. 

(Reminiscences  of  the  late  W.  P.  Reed,  as  dictated 
to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Jessie  L.  Fleming,  of  Fulton, 
Ky.) 

I joined  the  1st  Mississippi  Cavalry,  Company  B, 
at  Camp  Beauregard  in  January,  1862,  where  we 
were  encamped  for  several  weeks.  We  were  first  sent 
to  Fort  Henry,  but  it  was  evacuated  before  we 
reached  there,  and  we  were  encamped  at  Paris, 
Tenn.,  doing  picket  duty  around  the  city,  while 
the  battle  was  being  fought  at  Fort  Donelson. 

We  were  next  ordered  to  Columbus,  Ky.,  to 
cover  Polk’s  retreat,  and  we  remained  in  the  rear  in 
Kentucky  until  all  his  army  had  moved  into  Ten- 
nessee, and  were  encamped  in  Union  City  several 
days.  From  here,  we  were  ordered  to  Dresden  to 
protect  Polk’s  left  flank,  and  from  there  on  up  the 
Tennessee  River,  doing  this  duty  until  we  were 
ordered  to  Shiloh,  April  6,  1862.  We  rode  all  the 
night  of  the  5th,  and  began  hearing  battle  guns  before 
day  the  morning  of  the  6th. 

We  were  first  employed  on  the  right  flank  of 
Johnston’s  army,  then  later  in  the  day  shifted  to  the 
'left  flank,  but  we  were  not  in  actual  engagement 
until  the  afternoon.  We  were  then  ordered  to  the 
center  and  charged  a battery  of  artillery,  which  was 
the  9th  Michigan  Battery,  Field  Artillery.  We 
captured  the  entire  battery  and  took  it  to  the  rear. 
We  were  skirmishing  from  then  until  dark  while  the 
enemy  was  retreating  to  the  river.  We  captured  a 
large  number  of  men  who  seemed  to  be  glad  to  give 
up  and  get  out  of  the  firing  line. 

During  the  morning  we  had  captured  a large 
number  of  the  enemy  camps,  and  there  we  camped 
the  first  night  of  the  battle.  This  was  the  most 
horrible  night  I ever  spent.  Our  wounded  men  were 
sent  to  this  camp  as  a kind  of  hospital,  and  their 
moaning  and  groaning  sounded  like  thousands  of 
frogs.  Needless  to  say  we  did  not  sleep.  The 
wounded  were  laid  in  rows  on  the  ground  with  path- 
ways between.  I saw  hundreds  of  them.  To  add  to 
the  horror,  torrents  of  rain  fell  during  the  night,  and 
these  men  were  not  even  under  tents.  Some  thought 
this  might  be  best  on  account  of  their  feverish 
condition. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th,  we  were  all  ordered  out 
in  battle  line  at  daylight.  The  infantry  and  artillery 
did  heavy  fighting  until  noon,  while  our  regiment  was 
held  in  the  rear.  We  were  ordered  to  form  line  to 
check  our  men  who  were  demoralized  and  retreating, 
not  as  a whole  company  or  regiment,  but  individuals 
called  stragglers.  There  were  thousands  of  these. 
We  did  not  have  to  fire  on  them,  but  formed  line 
and  stopped  them.  They  were  worn  out  from  hard 
fighting  and  were  glad  to  lie  down  and  rest. 


About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  a detail  of  our 
regiment  was  ordered  to  go  back  to  our  camp  at 
Bethel  Springs  and  move  camp  to  Chewalla,  the 
first  station  west  of  Corinth.  I was  in  this  detail. 
We  remained  there  until  the  evacuation  of  Corinth, 
about  the  1st  of  June.  Our  duty  was  to  protect  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad.  There  was  skirmishing 
every  day  with  the  enemy.  After  the  evacuation  of 
Corinth,  we  fell  back  to  Baldwin,  and  there  was  a lull 
of  real  fighting,  the  enemy  leaving  a small  garrison 
and  going  on. 

During  this  summer,  we  did  scout  and  picket  duty 
around  Rocky  Ford,  where  we  fared  better  than  we 
had  since  leaving  home.  This  was  a rough  country, 
where  no  fighting  had  been  done,  and  we  remained  a 
month  or  six  weeks  among  people  who  fed  us  on  the 
best  they  had.  These  people  had  not  even  seen  a 
soldier  except  the  ones  who  had  gone  from  their  own 
homes.  The  enemy  was  more  than  fifty  miles  away, 
and  they  felt  safe. 

After  this,  a detail  of  eighty  cavalrymen  were 
ordered  to  go  north  of  Jackson,  Tenn.,  cut  the 
railroads,  and  prevent  the  Federals  there  from 
receiving  reenforcement  from  elsewhere,  while  a 
force  of  our  men  were  to  come  up  from  North 
Mississippi  and  capture  Jackson.  We  burned  all  the 
trestles  and  took  up  the  crossties,  making  great 
heaps  and  setting  fire  to  them.  We  laid  the  iron 
rails  on  top  of  these  fires  and  when  red  hot  bent 
them  so  it  would  be  impossible  to  use  them  again. 
We  succeeded  in  our  order,  but  for  some  reason 
our  forces  never  did  come  to  make  the  attack, 
and  we  were  cut  off  entirely  from  them.  How- 
ever, they  sent  a detachment  of  men  to  the 
Hatchie  River  to  protect  us  in  crossing  on  our  way 
out  of  the  enemy  lines,  but  they  did  not  reach  there 
by  the  time  we  did,  and  the  enemy,  knowing  our 
strength  of  only  eighty  men,  and  also  that  we  were 
unprotected,  had  us  on  the  run.  When  we  found  no 
reenforcements  at  the  river,  it  was  either  surrender  or 
fight  our  way  out.  We  decided  to  fight,  but  were 
so  outnumbered  that  we  were  soon  overpowered. 
Several  of  our  men  were  killed,  some  wounded,  and 
some  taken  prisoners.  William  Hanes  and  William 
Jones,  messmates  of  mine,  were  captimed  and 
taken  to  a Northern  prison.  Sam  Carter,  two  others, 
and  I escaped  by  riding  into  a canebreak,  and  later 
got  across  the  river.  A good  many  more  of  our  men 
also  made  their  escape,  and  we  joined  the  re- 
enforcements that  lacked  about  four  miles  of  reaching 
us  at  the  river,  and  returned  to  camp. 

All  of  Armstrong’s  command  of  cavalry,  which’ 
included  all  the  cavalry  in  North  Mississippi  and 
West  Tennessee,  was  ordered  to  Holly  Springs. 
From  there  we  raided  along  the  Mississippi  Central 
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Railroad  to  the  first  station  south  of  Jackson,  Tenn., 
which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Federals,  who  had  out- 
posts all  along  the  railroad.  There  were  a hundred  or 
so  men  at  each  place,  while  we  had  about  fifteen 
hundred.  We  captured  all  these  posts  up  to  Jackson. 
The  1st  and  2nd  Mississippi  were  detailed  to  go  west 
of  Jackson  to  a place  on  the  Hatchie  River  where  the 
Federals  had  a regiment  of  infantry  and  a battery  of 
artillery  guarding  the  crossing  of  the  river.  We  were 
ordered  to  cut  them  off  from  Jackson.  Here,  a battle 
ensued.  The  Federals  called  it  the  battle  of  Den- 
mark, but  we  called  it  Britton ’s  Lane.  My  company 
(B,  1st,  Mississippi)  was  deployed  as  skirmishers, 
and  I was  our  first  man  wounded.  I was  thought  to 
be  mortally  wounded,  and  was  left  in  the  field 
hospital  for  two  days,  with  scarcely  any  attention. 
On  the  third  morning,  a lady  came  to  me  and  said 
she  had  been  asked  to  find  me  and  do  what  she  could 
for  me  by  Dr.  Ferrell,  our  regimental  surgeon.  He 
was  one  of  the  kindest-hearted  men  who  ever  lived. 
She  had  come  prepared  to  take  me  to  her  home,  but  I 
thought  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  the  trip. 
However,  she  had  a wagon  and  I was  moved,  not  to 
her  home,  but  to  a nearer  neighbor’s  whose  name  was 
Thomas  Reed,  quite  a coincidence,  as  my  brother 
had  the  same  name.  I was  cared  for  both  by  them 
and  the  kind  lady.  Miss  Mamie  McBride,  just  as  if  I 
had  been  a member  of  their  family.  Mr.  Reed  was  a 
very  old  man  who  had  practiced  medicine  and  he, 
with  his  wfe  and  daughters  nursed  and  cared  for  me. 
One  kind  thing  to  be  said  about  the  enemy  here  was 
that  they  exchanged  medical  attention  and  surgical 
supplies  with  our  men,  and  their  surgeons,  sent  out 
from  Jackson  to  look  after  their  own  men,  often  come 
by  to  see  me  and  sent  out  plenty  of  supplies.  These 
men  were  gentlemen  and  very  kind. 

I was  given  every  attention  and  care  here  until  I 
was  able  to  go  home  in  about  six  weeks  or  two 
months.  Two  of  my  brothers-in-law  came  for  me, 
and  I remained  at  home  about  twelve  months  before 
I was  able  to  return  to  service. 

During  this  time.  Captain  Tom  Henderson,  from 
New  Orleans,  had  gotten  permission  from  the  War 
Department  to  organize  a company  of  a hundred 
scouts  of  select  men  from  various  parts  of  the  Western 
Confederate  States.  About  twenty-five  of  these  men 
were  chosen  from  Western  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 
Among  some  from  this  section  .who  had  returned 
home  were  Sam  Carter,  Sam  Jones,  William  Alex- 
ander, Jeff  McMurray,  Tom  Prayther,  William 
Maddox,  Wilson  Bacon,  Dick,  Ben,  and  Lee  Brans- 
ford,  and  William  McConnell. 

The  purpose  of  this  organization  was  to  work 
between  the  lines  and  gather  information  of  the 
enemy,  and  it  was  subject  to  the  command  of  the 


department.  This  company  was  being  organized 
before  I was  wounded,  and  I had  been  chosen  a 
member,  so  I joined  them  when  I was  able  to  reenter 
service,  at  Henderson,  Tenn.,  and  was  assigned  to 
duty  in  Northern  Mississippi  and  Western  Tennessee. 
Here  the  duty  was  light,  there  being  no  real  fighting 
for  some  time. 

Just  previous  to  the  Hood  campaign  into  Tennes- 
see, Forrest  conceived  an  idea  of  a raid  along  the 
Tennessee  River.  He  brought  his  entire  command 
up  to  the  river  at  Perryville,  Tenn.,  expecting  to 
find  boats  enough  to  cross,  but  only  one  small  boat 
was  there.  Twelve  of  us  scouts  were  ordered  to 
report  to  Forrest,  whom  we  found  down  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  with  his  coat  off,  trying  with  his 
men  to  construct  rafts  out  of  log  houses  near  by. 
He  ordered  us  twelve  to  go  across  first,  four  at  a time, 
leading  our  horses,  and  stand  guard  on  the  other 
side.  We  had  seen  men  riding  up  to  the  river’s  edge 
and  going  back,  and  we  did  not  know  whether  they 
were  our  men,  the  enemy  spies,  or  guerrillas.  They 
proved  to  be  the  latter.  I was  one  of  the  first  four  to 
go  over,  and  when  all  twelve  had  crossed,  we  packed 
up  and  started  to  Linden,  the  county  seat  of  Perry 
County,  as  outpost  guards.  We  started  about  night 
and  soon  a heavy  rain  came  up.  We  reached  Linden 
early  in  the  morning,  and  as  we  rode  into  town  the 
people  did  not  know  whether  we  were  Confederates 
or  Yankee  spies,  not  knowing  our  army  was  near  by. 
This  country  was  infested  with  guerrillas  or  Federal 
sympathizers,  and  soon  a number  of  them  rode  into 
town  and  opened  fire  on  our  men.  We  fired  back 
and  killed  two  and  took  two  prisoners. 

Only  one  brigade  of  Forest’s  army,  under  Colonel 
Rucker,  ever  was  able  to  cross  the  river  and  it 
proceeded  along  up  the  river  to  Florence,  Ala.,  with 
the  twelve  of  us  as  rearguard,  and  Forrest  moved 
to  Florence  without  ever  crossing. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Atlanta,  all  the  Con- 
federate forces  in  the  Middle  Department  were 
ordered  to  concentrate  at  Florence,  Ala.,  under 
Hood.  There  they  remained  a week  or  so  resting 
and  reorganizing,  preparing  for  the  great  Hood 
campaign  into  Tennessee.  To  this  place  all  of 
Henderson’s  scouts  were  ordered,  and  we  were  sent 
out  in  parties  in  every  direction  to  gather  all  the 
information  possible  and  report  to  headquarters 
before  the  army  started.  My  company  was  under 
General  Forrest.  Thirteen  of  us  were  ordered  to  go 
to  Shelbyville,  Tenn.,  some  forty  or  fifty  miles  away, 
and  gain  all  the  information  possible  of  the  Federal 
forces  there.  We  traveled  for  a day  and  night  before 
we  were  fired  on.  It  was  at  night  and  one  horse  fell. 
We  thought  its  rider  was  killed,  but  next  morning 
the  horse  came  up  to  our  camp,  while  the  rider  had 
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escaped  unhurt  and  had  spent  the  night  at  the  home  of 
our  guide,  on  the  pike  near  by.  We  often  had  trouble 
gaining  information  from  the  citizens,  who  were 
afraid  we  were  Yankees  in  disguise.  On  the  next 
morning  after  this  event  we  held  council  and  decided 
it  would  be  easier  to  make  the  trip  with  less  men. 
So  it  was  decided  that  six  men  would  go  on  and  the 
others  would  return  to  the  army.  These  six  were 
selected  according  to  the  best  six  horses,  so  I,  having  a 
very  fine  claybank  fox  trotter  which  I had  ridden 
from  home,  was  one  selected.  My  horse  kept  in  a 
walk,  the  other  horses  trotting  to  keep  up  with  him. 
I was  offered  two  hundred  dollars  in  gold  for  him  by  a 
captain  but,  needless  to  say,  I did  not  take  it. 

We  were  guided  through  the  country  and  to 
places  we  wanted  to  reach  by  men  living  in  the 
country  whose  names  we  had  secured  before  starting 
out.  One  man  would  travel  with  us  for  ten  or  twelve 
miles,  or  as  far  as  he  knew  the  country  well,  and  then 
turn  us  over  to  the  next  man  whom  he  knew  to  be 
responsible.  It  was  very  hard  at  times  to  convince 
these  men  that  we  were  Confederate  scouts,  but  we 
would  tell  them  there  was  no  use  arguing,  they  had  to 
go.  One  whom  we  finally  convinced  we  were  rebels, 
knowing  the  condition  of  the  country,  said:  “Well, 
boys,  I can’t  see  how  you  can  be  so  jolly.”  He  then 
told  us  of  the  large  numbers  of  enemy  forces  in  the 
country  and  numbers  still  pouring  in,  many  of 
whom  he  knew  to  be  foreigners,  and  he  believed  the 
Federal  government  was  receiving  help  from  abroad, 
and  told  us  there  was  not  a chance  on  earth  for  us. 
We  told  him  if  we  were  to  be  defeated,  we  would 
worry  them  some  anyway  doing  it,  and  he  commended 
us  for  our  courage. 

The  first  night  after  we  had  divided  our  number  of 
men,  as  we  were  approaching  the  crossroad  of  two 
main  pikes,  our  guide  warned  us  of  danger.  The 
enemy  picket  was  encamped  in  a blockhouse,  and  he 
thought  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  by.  After 
consultation  we  decided  to  risk  it.  We  were  fired 
upon  by  a sentinel  on  approaching,  but  we  yelled  as 
if  about  to  charge,  and  while  the  sentinel  was  running 
back  to  report,  we  rode  by  unharmed.  When  we  had 
gotten  a half  mile  down  the  road  we  looked  back  to 
see  what  they  were  doing,  and  they  had  all  come  out 
and  formed  line  thinking  we  were  the  advance 
guard  of  the  army.  We  rode  quietly  on  our  way, 
succeeded  in  our  mission  of  getting  information, 
then  returned  unharmed  to  Florence. 

When  all  the  scouting  parties  sent  out  in  various 
directions  had  returned  to  Florence  and  reported, 
then  the  raid  was  started  with  Hood  as  commander  in 
chief  and  Forrest  in  command  of  the  entire  cavalry 
forces  in  the  center,  Buford  under  him  on  the  right 
wing,  and  Chalmers  on  the  left.  I was  assigned  to 


duty  under  Buford.  We  traveled  some  twenty 
miles  on  the  Campbellville  pike  before  encountering 
the  enemy.  There  we  killed  a large  number,  captured 
a hundred  or  more,  and  scattered  the  rest.  About 
dusk  that  evening,  Lieut.  McConnell,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  scouts,  came  to  me  and  asked  how  it 
would  suit  me  to  take  a trip  that  night.  General 
Buford  wanted  a courier  to  take  a message  to  General 
Forrest.  I told  him  it  might  as  well  be  me  as  anyone 
else,  and  we  went  to  Buford’s  headquarters.  He  w’as 
a gruff  sort  of  a man.  He  said  all  his  couriers  had 
gone  out  that  day  and  not  a one  had  come  back — and 
he  knew  what  they  were  doing — they  were  stuffing 
themselves.  Saying  I had  been  pointed  out  to  him 
as  a man  capable  of  carrying  out  an  order,  he  gave 
me  an  envelope  to  be  delivered  to  General  Forrest 
that  night.  He  told  me  the  substance  of  the  letter 
was  that  he  was  short  of  ammunition.  He  thought 
Forrest  was  at  Mount  Pleasant,  if  he  had  not  changed 
his  plans,  and  that  I would  have  to  ride  twenty 
miles  back  on  the  Campbellville  pike;  then  take  the 
right  end  of  the  Mount  Pleasant  pike  at  the  crossing 
and  ride  twenty  miles  in  that  direction.  I assured 
him  I would  do  my  best  to  deliver  it  and,  after  eating 
a lunch,  I started.  It  was  about  night,  and  I rode  a 
good  distance  before  meeting  anyone.  I stopped  at  a 
house  to  inquire  if  men  had  been  passing  that  way 
that  day.  The  lady  who  came  to  the  door  said  they 
had  been  passing  all  day,  but  she  did  not  know  who 
they  were,  and  not  knowing  who  I was,  she  did  not 
seem  to  want  to  give  out  any  news.  All  the  natives 
were  suspicious  until  convinced  that  they  were  with 
friends.  I rode  on  some  distance  and  overtook  some 
stragglers,  who  assured  me  Forrest  was  in  IMount 
Pleasant.  On  nearing  Mount  Pleasant,  I was  held 
up  by  the  outpost  sentinel,  who  told  me  to  dismount 
and  advance,  which  I did,  pistol  in  hand,  not  knowing 
but  that  he  was  the  enemy  picket.  He  refused  to 
allow  me  to  go  by  on  my  pass  and  escorted  me  to  the 
picket  in  reserve.  Here  were  probably  as  many  men 
as  a company,  since  Mount  Pleasant  was  heaffily 
guarded.  The  captain  refused  to  allow  me  to  pro- 
ceed, as  he  had  orders  to  allow  no  one  to  pass  that 
night.  I argued  that  he  had  no  right  to  hold  a courier 
under  any  condition,  but  he  told  me  I would  have  to 
remain  there  the  rest  of  the  night.  I assured  him  if  I 
did  he  would  be  the  one  held  responsible.  Later  I 
heard  him  talking  with  another  officer  and  after 
some  time  he  allowed  me  to  pass  on,  but  with  a guard. 
When  we  reached  Forrest’s  headquarters,  the  first 
man  I saw  was  Major  Strane,  whom  I knew  per- 
sonally. He  was  on  Forrest’s  staff,  so  I delivered  the 
message  to  him  and  he  took  the  message  up  to  the 
General.  He  soon  returned  and  said  the  General 
wished  to  see  me.  Forrest  had  a very  cordial. 
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friendly  manner,  and  asked  all  about  the  fight 
at  Campbellville  the  day  before.  After  telling  him 
what  I knew  of  it  he  said  I was  off  duty  until  called 
for  and  could  join  some  of  my  party  then  encamped 
on  the  grounds. 

The  following  day  the  army  moved  to  Columbia, 
where  there  was  skirmishing  all  day.  In  the  after- 
noon, Forrest’s  cavalry  flanked  the  enemy  on  the 
right  and  went  over  to  Spring  Hill  in  the  attempt  to 
intercept  them,  but  they  retreated  to  Franklin.  We 
always  thought  that  an  attack  should  have  been 
made  that  night.  The  Federals  were  anxious  to 
reach  Franklin,  where  they  were  fortified  and  were 
also  reenforced  that  night  by  Stanley,  from  Shelby- 
ville,  and  Schofield,  from  Columbia.  The  next  day 
the  big  fight  took  place  at  Franklin.  Here  was  the 
greatest  destruction  for  the  number  of  men  and  the 
length  of  time  of  the  engagement  we  had  during  the 
entire  war.  The  battle  lasted  from  about  four 
in  the  afternoon  until  some  time  after  night.  Every 
man  I knew  personally  was  wounded.  While  scout- 
ing around  the  enemy,  my  horse,  old  Claybank, 
was  wounded.  I exchanged  him  with  a farmer 
for  a very  stout  young  plug  horse,  with  the  under- 
standing that  I was  to  have  my  horse  back  if  he 
recovered  and  we  were  still  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  But  we  soon  moved  on,  and  I saw  no  more 
of  him. 

After  the  battle  of  Franklin  we  did  service  between 
the  lines  around  Nashville,  and  from  there  we  re- 
treated into  Northern  Alabama.  On  this  retreat 
were  some  of  the  hardest  duties  we  performed.  The 
whole  army  was  demoralized,  and  it  was  almost 
every  man  for  himself. 

The  Memphis  Division  of  Henderson  Scouts  were 
assembled  at  Byhalia  and  then  moved  to  Oxford, 
Miss.,  where  we  remained  about  five  or  six  weeks, 
doing  no  service  while  there.  News  came  that  Lee 
had  surrendered,  and  we  knew  it  was  all  over.  Soon 
more  news  came  that  Johnston  also  had  surrendered. 
We  were  then  ordered  to  Grenada,  Miss.,  where  all 
the  scouts  that  had  been  scattered  in  many  directions 
were  assembled.  As  we  approached,  we  were  cheered 
by  a regiment  of  Federal  soldiers.  We  received  our 
parole  there,  went  back  to  Oxford,  broke  camp,  and 
started  for  home.  About  twenty  from  Western 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  rode  home  together.  We 
went  by  Denmark,  where  I had  been  wounded,  and  I 
visited  there  my  old  friends  who  had  been  so  kind  to 
me.  When  I reached  home,  my  brother  Tommie 
had  just  returned.  He  was  in  the  3rd  Kentucky 
Infantry,  and  I had  seen  him  but  once  since  he  left 
home  in  the  summer  of  1861,  before  I left  in  January, 
1862.  He  had  been  discharged  in  Alabama  and 
walked  most  of  the  way  home. 


WAS  IT  COLONEL  GRENFELL? 

Writing  from  Largo,  in  Pinellas  County,  Fla., 
A.  W.  McMullen  tells  of  a mysterious  visitor  to  his 
boyhood  home  just  after  the  war.  He  says: 

“Seeing  the  request  in  the  Veteran  for  infor- 
mation of  Col.  St.  Leger  Grenfell,  the  English 
officer  who  served  with  the  Confederate  army,  I recall 
that  in  1866,  or  maybe  the  early  part  of  1867,  we 
were  living  near  the  Gulf  Coast  in  then  Hillsborough 
County,  when  a man  came  to  our  house,  who  told  us 
he  had  made  his  escape  from  Dry  Tortugas.  His 
tale  was  that  he  left  there  in  the  night  and  expected 
to  reach  Key  West  by  or  before  day  next  morning, 
but  instead  he  was  blown  out  in  the  Gulf  and  had 
been  almost  at  the  mercy  of  the  Gulf  for  about  five 
days,  with  a scanty  supply  of  food  and  water.  The 
name  he  gave  I can’t  recall,  but  he  was,  I think, 
English.  I very  well  remember  he  and  my  father 
discussing  the  Crimean  War  and  the  bombarding  of 
Sebastopol,  for  that,  as  I remember,  was  about  the 
first  I had  ever  heard  of  the  Crimea,  as  I was  a boy  of 
just  a little  more  than  twelve  and  had  about  all  the 
war  at  home  that  we  cared  to  think  about.  Also,  I 
remember  his  telling  us  about  how  he  navigated  his 
little  boat.  As  he  had  no  compass,  he  steered  by  the 
sun  in  day  and  by  the  North  Star  at  night,  and  he 
took  us  boys  out  one  night  and  showed  us  how  the 
Dipper  revolved  around  the  North  Star.  He  stayed 
several  days  at  our  house  and  rested,  as  he  was  pretty 
well  worn  out,  and  I remember  seeing  him  leave  our 
home  with  a lunch  my  mother  had  fixed  for  him, 
and  I think  he  was  making  his  way  to  Pensacola, 
Fla.  My  father,  being  Confederate,  the  man  may 
have  told  him  more  than  I knew.  We  never  heard 
of  him  any  more.” 

The  following  from  official  records  of  the  war 
gives  the  reason  for  the  imprisonment  of  Col.  St. 
Leger  Grenfell,  whose  fate  after  his  escape  from  Dry 
Tortugas  is  not  definitely  known.  Col.  John  C. 
Stiles,  of  Brunswick,  Ga.,  refers  to  the  inquiry  in 
December  number,  and  says:  “The  above  party  was 
tried  by  the  United  States  authorities,  convicted,  and 
sentenced  to  be ' Hung  by  the  neck  until  dead  ’ for  being 
implicated  in  a plot  to  free  the  civil  service  prisoners 
at  Camp  Douglas  in  1864,  and  then  burn  the  city  of 
Chicago.  However,  his  sentence  was  commuted  to 
hard  labor  for  life,  and  he  escaped  from  Fort  Jeffer- 
son,^Fla.,  in  1868.” 

HOLDING  THE  FORT. 

“You  remember  Fanny,  the  old-fashioned  girl  in 
our  old  home  town?” 

“Yes,  dear,  sweet,  Fanny.  Where  is  she  now?” 

“Still  there.” — Judge. 
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REST. 

I lay  me  down  to  sleep, 

With  little  thought  or  care 

Whether  my  waking  find 
Me  here — or  there. 

A bowing,  burdened  head. 

That  only  asks  to  rest 

Unquestioningly  upon 
Thy  loving  breast. 

My  good  right  hand  forgets 
Its  cunning  now; 

To  march  the  weary  march 
I know  not  how. 

I am  not  eager,  bold. 

Nor  strong,  all  that  is  past; 

Fm  ready  not  to  do. 

At  last,  a,^  last. 

My  half  day’s  work  is  done, 
And  this  is  all  my  part: 

I give  my  patient  God 
A patient  heart. 

And  grasp  his  banner  still, 

Tho’  all  its  blue  be  dim; 

These  stripes  no  less  than  stars 
Lead  after  him. 


This  poem,  said  to  have  been  found  under  the 
pillow  of  a soldier  dying  in  a hospital,  is  contributed 
by  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Norris,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil, 
the  widow  of  a Confederate  soldier  who  went  to 
South  America  at  the  close  of  the  war  and  helped  to 
form  the  American  Colony  in  Brazil. 


John  F.  Lynn. 

John  F.  Lynn,  a veteran  of  the  Confederacy  who 
had  made  his  home  in  Grundy  Center,  Iowa,  since 
1873,  died  at  that  place  on  November  7,  1928.  He 
was  born  near  Cumberland,  Md.,  April  9,  1846,  but 
as  a child  became  a resident  of  Loudon  County,  Va., 


where  he  grew  to  manhood  and.  where  he  enlisted  for 
the  Confederacy.  He  was  one  of  Mosby’s  Rangers, 
serving  with  Company  A,  43rd  Battalion,  Virginia 
Cavalry.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Laura  P.  Dowell 
in  October,  1872,  and  she,  with  their  eight  children, 
survives  him. 


Capt.  W.  W.  Courtney. 

“For  distinguished  valor  and  skill  on  the  battle 
field  of  Chickamauga”  reads  the  commission  which 
advanced  W.  W.  Courtney  to  a lieutenantcy  in 
Company  D,  32nd  Tennessee  Regiment,  which 
commission  was  issued  by  James  A.  Sedden,  Secre- 
tary of  War,  C.  S.  A.,  and  signed  by  President 
Jefferson  Davis;  and  from  date  of  that  appointment 
until  he  was  captured  on  March  19,  1865,  young 
Courtney  had  command  of  skirmishers  and  reported 
only  to  his  brigade  commander. 

Such  was  the  record  of  this  young  soldier  of 
Tennessee  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  no  less 
admirable  was  his  record  in  the  days  and  years 
since  the  war  in  his  devotion  to  the  South  and  his 
faithfulness  to  duty  in  her  citizenship.  His  life 
record  was  closed  on  the  20th  of  December,  after 
months  of  illness,  and  at  Franklin,  Tenn.,  the  place 
of  his  birth  and  where  his  long  life  had  been  spent, 
this  gallant  soldier  and  Christian  gentleman  was 
laid  to  rest  beside  the  beloved  wife,  whom  death  had 
called  so  shortly  before. 

Captain  Courtney  was  born  in  Franklin  on  Novem- 
ber 16,  1842,  the  son  of  Robert  and  Eliza  Courtney, 
and  there  he  enlisted  as  a boy  of  nineteen  in  1861, 
joining  Company  D,  of  the  32nd  Tennessee  Regi- 
ment, under  Col.  Ed  Cook.  That  he  served  with 
distinction  is  shown  by  his  being  one  of  five  Tennes- 
seeans who  were  commissioned  for  bravery  in  the 
battle  of  Chickamauga,  and  his  record  also  shows 
participation  in  the  following  battles:  Fort  Donelson, 
where  he  was  captured  and  then  held  in  Camp 
Morton  until  September,  1862;  Murfreesboro  (1862); 
Chickamauga,  Lookout  Mountain,  IMissionary 
Ridge,  Rocky  Face  Ridge,  Resaca,  Atlanta,  Jones- 
boro, Murfreesboro  (1864),  and  Benton\dlle,  N.  C. 
Official  record  shows  that  he  was  released  from 
prison  in  June,  1865.  He  was  wounded  in  an  engage- 
ment in  Alabama,  and  was  in  the  hospital  for  forty 
days. 

In  late  years.  Captain  Courtney  had  been  active 
and  prominent  in  the  Confederate  organization, 
serving  as  brigadier  general  of  the  Tennessee  Divi- 
sion, U.  C.  V.,  and  he  was  a member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Pensions  when  he  was  stricken  in  August, 
1928.  For  years  he  served  as  city  judge  in  Franklin, 
and  in  other  ways  had  rendered  signal  service  to  his 
home  community.  He  was  one  of  the  most  devoted 
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workers  in  the  Southern  Methodist  Church,  and 
among  the  oldest  members  of  the  F.  and  A.  M.  Lodge, 
which  he  joined  when  only  twenty-two  years  of  age. 
He  was  married  in  1868  to  Miss  Annie  Neely,  and  is 
survived  by  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

A man  of  the  old  school  of  the  South  at  its  best, 
with  the  courtliness  and  charm  of  the  days  gone  by. 
Captain  Courtney  yet  kept  abreast  of  the  times  and 
contributed  an  efficient  and  valuable  part  to  the  life 
of  his  community  and  section. 

Texas  Comkades. 

J.  H.  Christopher  died  at  his  home  in  Abilene,  Tex., 
on  October  13,  1928,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Methodist  Church  for  more 
than  fifty-six  years. 

Comrade  Christopher  was  born  in  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  July  25, 1844.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Frances 
Best,  of  Mansfield,  Ala.,  in  November,  1863,  and  to 
them  were  born  two  sons  and  three  daughters,  all 
surviving  him.  He  brought  his  family  to  Texas  in 
1870,  and  to  Taylor  County  in  1879,  and  their  home 
had  been  in  Abilene  since  1881. 

J.  H.  Christopher  served  in  the  army  of  the 
Confederacy  as  a member  of  Corbon’s  Company  of 
Capers’s  Battalion,  Trans-Mississippi  Department. 
He  was  a member  of  Tom  Green  Camp,  No.  72, 
U.  C.  V.,  and  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Camp 
when  able.  He  was  highly  esteemed  and  loved  by 
his  comrades.  For  two  years  he  was  almost  blind  and 
deaf,  but  accepted  his  afflictions  in  cheerful  spirit. 

R.  C.  Lyons,  another  faithful  member  of  Tom 
Green  Camp,  died  on  September  29,  at  his  home  at 
Buffalo  Gap,  where  he  had  settled  when  he  came  to 
Taylor  County,  Tex.,  in  the  early  days.  Ever  an 
ardent  Southerner,  he  had  served  in  the  Confederate 
army  as  a member  of  Company  C,  Goode’s  Battalion, 
Nales’s  Brigade,  and  made  a brave  and  faithful 
soldier,  always  leading  his  men.  A true  Christian 
gentleman  of  the  old  Southern  type,  he  will  be  missed 
wherever  known.  Peace  to  his  ashes! 

[J.  J.  Robertson,  Adjutant,  Tom  Green  Camp, 
Abilene,  Tex.j 

Aethur  Hopkins  Beard. 

Arthur  Hopkins  Beard,  born  in  Claysville,  Ala., 
January  27,  1843,  died  on  November  8,  1928,  at 
Memphis,  Tenn.  He  enlisted  in  the  Confederate 
army  at  the  age  of  nineteen  as  flag  bearer,  serving 
with  the  4th  Alabama  Cavalry,  under  Gen.  N.  B. 
Forrest,  and  was  promoted  to  captain.  He  was 
wounded  in  1861  at  Parker’s  Crossroads,  causing  the 
loss  of  his  left  arm. 

Comrade  Beard  lived  in  Memphis  for  about  thirty 
years,  removing  thence  to  Guntersville,  Ala.,  Mar- 


shall County.  He  was  a planter,  but  had  retired 
from  active  business  some  fifteen  years  ago.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  who  was  Miss  Callie  Deerie, 
two  daughters,  and  a sister. 

The  Confederate  records  on  file  with  the  War 
Department,  Washington,  D,  C.,  show  that  Arthur 
H.  Beard,  Company  I,  4th  Alabama  Cavalry, 
enlisted  August  1, 1862,  at  Guntersville,  Ala.  He  was 
appointed  first  lieutenant  in  September,  1862,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen.  His  active  service  closed  at  Parker’s 
Crossroads,  December  31,  1862,  where  he  was  so 
badly  wounded  that  his  arm  was  amputated.  His 
resignation  was  accepted  and  took  effect  November 
16, 1863. 

Capt.  Jacob  Warden. 

Capt.  Jacob  Warden  died  at  his  home  near  Berry- 
ville,  Clarke  County,  Va.,  August  5,  1927,  in  the 
eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  born  on  Lost 
River,  Hardy  County,  W.  Va.,  August  10,  1841,  and 
educated  in  neighborhood  schools,  and  when  war 
between  the  States  was  declared,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  he  volunteered  his  service  in  defense  of 
Southern  rights,  and  enlisted  under  Captain  Sheets, 
Company  F,  7th  Regiment,  General  Imboden’s 
Cavalry,  Rosser’s  Brigade.  At  the  death  of  Captain 
Sheets,  who  was  killed  in  action.  First  Lieutenant 
Warden,  for  his  many  acts  of  distinguished  valor  and 
unselfish  disregard  of  danger  on  fields  of  battles,  was 
soon  brevetted  captain  of  the  company  he  had 
entered  as  a private 

While  visiting  his  mother  and  friends  in  the  latter 
part  of  1863,  he  was  captured  on  Capon  River,  near 
Wardensville,  by  a scouting  party  of  the  enemy  under 
Captain  Humes,  and  was  sent  to  Johnson's  Island,  a 
Federal  prison  on  Lake  Erie,  where  he  remained  in 
close  confinement  until  after  the  surrender  at 
Appomattox. 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  prison,  he  married 
Miss  Susie  Clagett,  of  Hardy  County,  and  settled  on 
a farm  in  Clarke  County,  Va.,  where  each  of  them 
ended  their  long  and  happy  lives,  leaving  two 
daughters  and  one  son,  all  living  in  the  beautiful  and 
historic  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia. 

Brave  and  courageous  in  war.  Captain  Warden 
was  none  the  less  so  to  his  government  in  time  of 
peace.  In  politics  he  was  a staunch  Democrat, 
firm  in  his  convictions  as  to  right,  truth,  and  progress 
in  community  and  State,  yet  he  was  kind  and 
considerate  to  all.  He  was  true  to  the  memories, 
ideals,  and  principles  of  the  Southern  cause,  and 
dearly  loved  to  meet  old  comrades  in  reunion.  In  his 
passing,  his  children  lost  a loving  parent,  and  Clarke 
County  one  of  her  most  popular  and  highly  esteemed 
citizens.  Peace  to  his  ashes! 

[J.  S.  Waddle,  Romney,  W.  Va.] 
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Horace  C.  Gammon. 

Horace  Coleman  Gammon,  ninety-nine,  one  of  the 
oldest  of  Confederate  soldiers,  died  at  his  home  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  on  December  11,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-nine  years,  following  an  illness  of  several 
months.  He  would  have  reached  the  century  mark 
on  the  28th  of  February  and  had  looked  forward 
with  great  anticipation  of  the  celebration  of  his 
one  hundredth  birthday. 

During  the  war.  Comrade  Gammon  served  in  the 
regiment  of  Major  Head,  of  Gallatin,  the  25th 
Tennessee,  and  participated  in  a number  of  noted 
battles,  among  them  the  battles  of  Fort  Donelson, 
Bull  Run,  and  Chickamauga.  He  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  War  between  the  States  for  nearly  three 
years,  but  was  captured  in  battle  and  sent  to  Rock 
Island  prison,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  the 
war  period. 

Horace  C.  Gammon  was  born  in  Macon  County, 
Tenn.,  and  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Middleton.  He 
moved  to  Nashville  about  thirty  years  ago,  which 
place  has  been  his  home  since. 

He  married  Mrs.  Cynthia  P.  Black  in  1867,  and  is 
survived  by  two  stepdaughters. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

Joseph  D.  Griffith. 

Joseph  Dickson  Griffith,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
citizens  and  best-loved  Confederate  veterans  of 
Madison  County,  Tenn.,  died  at  his  home  in  Jackson 
on  August  17,  following  a lengthy  illness. 

He  was  born,  September  6,  1846,  in  the  Cotton 
Grove  neighborhood  of  this  county,  son  of  the  late 
Daniel  and  Elizabeth  Dickson  Griffith,  pioneer 
residents  of  the  county.  When  a youth,  he  moved 
with  his  family  to  Gibson  County.  There,  in  1863,  he 
ran  away  from  home  and  affiliated  himself  with  the 
Confederate  forces,  being  in  the  company  with  his 
elder  brother,  Lieut.  W.  R.  Griffith.  On  account  of 
his  youth  and  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  which  he  so 
nobly  served,  he  was  frequently  used  as  a courier,  and 
throughout  his  career  in  the  Confederate  army  he 
was  devoted  to  the  South  and  the  cause  which  he 
served. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was  with  forces  that 
surrendered  at  Gainesville,  Ala.,  being  a member 
of  Company  A,  115th  Tennessee  Regiment,  under 
General  Forrest,  and  throughout  his  life  Comrade 
Griffith  remained  a loyal  and  devoted  Southerner, 
and  gave  his  best  efforts  to  the  reconstruction  of  the 
land  which  he  loved  so  well. 

Following  the  war,  he  returned  to  his  native 
county  and  was  engaged  in  farming  for  many  years. 
In  November,  1879,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Anna 
Bell  Morgan,  who  survives  him  with  two  daughters 


and  three  grandchildren.  A brother,  John  D. 
Griffith,  of  Lockney,  Tex.,  is  also  a survivor. 

Though  he  never  sought  public  office,  IMr.  Griffith 
served  frequently  on  the  equalization  board,  election 
boards,  etc.,  in  the  city  and  in  the  county,  and  for 
many  years  was  president  of  the  John  Ingram  Biv- 
ouac of  the  Confederate  Veterans.  He  was  often 
called  on  by  the  U.  D.  C.  Chapter  of  Jackson  for 
information.  He  loved  to  discuss  the  glories  of  the 
old  South,  yet  he  never  lost  step  with  the  present-day 
trend  of  affairs. 

He  was  a member  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  of 
Jackson,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  loyal 
members  of  the  congregation  and  deeply  interested  in 
its  Sunday  school  work. 

Members  of  John  Ingram  Bivouac  acted  as 
honorary  pallbearers,  and  escort  to  his  last  resting 
place  in  the  Pleasant  Plain  Cemetery. 

William  0.  Shugart. 

William  0.  Shugart,  Commander  of  John  D. 
Traynor  Camp,  No.  590,  U.  C.  V.,  and  one  of  the 
best-known  citizens  of  Bradley  County,  Tenn.,  died 
at  his  country  home  near  Cleveland,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four  years. 

A native  of  Virginia,  he  moved  with  his  parents  to 
Tennessee  at  the  age  of  three  years.  When  war 
came  on  in  1861,  he  joined  the  Confederate  army, 
serving  with  Ashby’s  Brigade,  Company  A,  2nd 
Tennessee  Cavalry,  four  years.  He  participated  in 
the  battle  at  Chickamauga,  and  suffered  a wound  in 
the  right  leg  at  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro.  He  was 
always  active  in  U.  C.  V.  gatherings  and  activities. 
He  was  a member  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 
Surviving  him  are  one  daughter  and  two  sons,  also 
one  brother  and  a sister. 

Attended  by  his  comrades  of  John  D.  Tra3mor 
Camp,  his  body  was  interred  in  Fort  Hill.CemeterjL 

[J.  M.  Culton,  Adjutant.] 

Jonathan  K.  Rogers. 

Jonathan  King  Rogers,  highlj"  respected  citizen  of 
Cleveland,  Tenn.,  died  in  that  city  after  a short 
illness,  aged  eighty-six  years.  He  was  a native  of 
North  Carolina,  and  served  the  Confederacj'  with 
honor  as  a member  of  Companj^  A,  29th  North 
Carolina  Infantry,  taking  part  in  many  engagements 
throughout  the  four  years  of  bitter  struggle.  He  was 
an  active  member  of  the  John  D.  Trajmor  Camp, 
U.  C.  V.,  at  Cleveland.  The  Camp  is  now  reduced  to 
six  members — J.  hi.  Culton,  hi.  V.  Jones,  F.  hi. 
Gibson,  Steven  Owens,  James  hIcNabb,  and  Jeff 
Humphries. 

Comrade  Rogers  moved  to  Polk  County,  Tenn., 
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soon  after  the  War  between  the  States,  and  a short 
while  later  came  to  this  city,  where  he  spent  an 
honorable  life,  beloved  and  respected  wherever 
known.  He  is  survived  by  two  sons. 

He  was  laid  to  rest  in  Fort  Hill  Cemetery,  at 
Cleveland. 

[T.  M.  Culton,  Adjutant.] 

Eliphus  Franklin  Smith. 

Another  soldier  of  the  great  gray  army  of  the 
sixties  answered  the  last  roll  call  on  Thursday 
morning,  November  15,  when  Eliphus  Franklin 
Smith  died  at  his  home  at  Pacolet,  S.  C. 

He  was  eighty-six  years  of  age,  having  celebrated 
his  birthday  on  October  7.  He  was  the  eldest  of 
thirteen  children  born  to  Caroline  Sumner  and  Asa 
Smith,  of  the  West  Springs  section  of  Union  County. 
When  the  war  came  on,  he  was  a very  young  lad, 
and  when  his  father  enlisted  in  the  army  he  was  left 
at  home  to  care  for  the  family.  But  his  father 
served  only  a short  time  on  account  of  his  age,  and 
when  he  returned  home,  Eliphus  Smith  enlisted  in 
Company  E,  6th  South  Carolina  Cavalry.  His 
company  was  placed  in  Butler’s  Brigade  and  Wade 
Hampton’s  Corps.  He  served  three  years  and  one 
month,  and  emrendered  April  6,  1865,  near  Greens- 
boro, N.  C.  He  was  twice  wounded,  at  Trevillian 
Station  and  at  Kilpatrick’s  camp. 

During  the  war.  Comrade  Smith  married  Miss 
Eliza  Pearson,  and  two  sons  and  a daughter  of  this 
marriage  survive  him.  His  second  marrage  was  to 
Miss  Victoria  Queen  and  she  survives  with  the 
three  sons  and  two  daughters  of  this  marriage. 

Comrade  Smith  was  a good  father  and  husband, 
and  served  his  country  well.  He  was  well  liked  in  his 
community  by  both  old  and  young. 

[Vera  Smith  Spears,  Union,  S.  C.] 


MAJ.  NATHAN  PARKER— A TRIBUTE. 

BY  MARION  PYLES,  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

One  of  the  noblest  duties  of  the  living  is  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  the  glorious  dead,  and  in  the 
following  I wish  to  sketch  the  career  of  a soldier 
whose  attractive  personality  and  superb  martial 
bearing  challenged  the  love  and  admiration  of  all 
men,  a cavalier  whose  every  word  and  deed  were 
absolutely  beyond  criticism — Maj.  Nathan  Parker. 
I can  employ  no  language  eulogistic  of  this  lovable 
officer  that  will  not  awaken  a responsive  echo  in  the 
heart  of  every  man  who  served  in  the  4th  Kentucky 
Cavalry.  While  the  soldiers  admired  the  cool,  brave 
Giltner  and  praised  the  dashing,  indomitable  Pryor, 
they  loved  Parker,  who,  calm,  kind,  modest,  and 
courteous,  readily  won  the  unswerving  fealty  of  all 


his  companions  in  arms.  He  was  tall  and  erect, 
well-proportioned,  but  not  very  strong,  rather  dark 
complexion,  jet-black  hair  and  beard,  dark  eyes, 
soft,  and  kind  in  expression. 

Major  Parker  fought  for  the  Confederacy,  and  for 
the  Confederacy  he  died.  He  was  the  “Stonewall” 
of  his  regiment — yea,  of  the  brigade.  A soldier  of 
great  fortitude,  he  never  murmured  at  any  hardship, 
nor  hesitated  to  obey  an  order  that  would  carry  him 
into  the  jaws  of  death.  When,  amidst  the  tempest  of 
battle,  men  were  falling  about  him  and  the  lines 
wavering.  Major  Parker,  cool  and  dauntless,  was  the 
last  to  retire,  seeming,  like  Stonewall  Jackson,  to 
love  nothing  so  much  as  the  whizzing  of  bullets,  the 
shrieking  of  shells,  the  flash  and  roar,  the  clamor  and 
din  of  battle.  He  was  not  only  a commander,  but  a 
comrade,  fighting  with  his  men.  If  he  had  a crust  of 
bread,  he  would  share  it  with  the  humblest  soldier. 
Though  dignified  in  bearing,  no  soldier  hesitated  to 
approach  him  for  advice  or  information.  He  was 
just  as  courteous  to  one  of  the  boys  in  the  trenches  as 
to  any  officer  with  stars  on  his  collar.  His  deeds  we 
honor,  his  death  we  mourn,  and  yet  it  seemed 
eminently  fitting  that  this  officer  should  die  on  the 
battle  field.  His  was  an  ideal  soldier’s  death,  falling 
as  he  did  in  the  uniform  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
He  died  unconquered,  his  last  words  being:  “Charge 
them,  my  brave  boys!”  This  occurred  near  Wythe- 
ville,  Va.,  in  a battle  between  the  Confederates  under 
Gen.  John  H.  Morgan  and  the  Federals  under 
General  Averill,  May  10,  1864.  The  ball  that  killed 
Major  Parker  struck  him  immediately  over  the 
heart,  and  as  he  sank  to  the  ground  he  gave  utterance 
to  that  last  command,  “Charge  them,  my  brave 
boys!”  and  those  words  are  inscribed  on  his  tomb  at 
Bedford,  Ky.,  his  home,  where,  after  the  war,  his 
remains  were  brought  from  Virginia  and  interred 
with  imposing  ceremonies,  which  I attended. 

While  I thus  memorialize  Major  Parker,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  thousands  of  humble  soldiers 
died  just  as  valorously  for  the  Southern  cause. 
The  South,  God  bless  her!  has  not  forgotten  her 
slain  sons. 


One  of  Morgan’s  Men. — Charles  E.  Wasson,  of 
Covington,  Ky.,  who  died  September  13,  1928,  was  a 
member  of  the  8th  Kentucky  Cavalry,  Col.  D. 
Howard  Smith’s  Regiment  of  Morgan’s  command; 
he  was  captured  on  the  Ohio  raid.  He  was  born  at 
Versailles,  Ky.,  and  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two. 
He  was  a good  soldier. — Nat  Poyntz,  Dorchester, 
Mass. 

[Since  reporting  this.  Comrade  Poyntz  himself 
has  passed  into  the  bivouac  of  eternity.] 
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. All  communications  for  this  Department  should  be  sent  direct  to  Mrs.  R.  H.  Chesley,  OfScial  Editor,  11  Everett  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  GENERAL. 

To  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy:  The 
many  evidences  of  thought  of  your  President  General 
and  expressions  of  your  affectionate  regard  made 
Christmas  a time  of  the  greatest  joy. 

May  the  season  have  brought  to  each  member  of 
the  organization  her  “heart’s  desire,”  and  may  the 
spirit  of  the  Christ-Child,  “Peace  on  earth,  good 
will  to  men,”  remain  with  us  through  the  coming 
year.  May  each  one  realize  more  fully  than  ever,  the 
responsibility  and  obligation  resting  upon  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy — the  responsibility  of 
carrying  to  a successful  conclusion  those  enterprises 
of  which  we  have  assumed  the  financial  support, 
enterprises  such  as  the  Jefferson  Davis  Historical 
Foundation  and  the  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury 
Scholarship.  The  completion  of  the  latter  was 
pledged  in  three  years  from  the  Charleston  con- 
vention, 1927. 

Our  obligations  are,  primarily,  those  contained  in 
the  Articles  of  Incorporation  of  the  organization,  and 
of  these  the  care  of  the  dependent  women  of  the 
sixties  is,  perhaps,  the  most  appealing.  An  expression 
of  interest  in  their  welfare  and  a reminder  that  they 
are  held  always  in  loving  consideration  was  sent  each 
beneficiary  of  the  Mrs.  Norman  V.  Randolph  Relief 
Fund  in  time  to  reach  her  Christmas  morning. 

The  pledges  for  this  F\md  taken  at  Houston 
aggregate  an  excess  of  $6,000,  a substantial  and  most 
gratifying  increase  over  those  of  the  past  few  years; 
yet  we  should,  as  our  membership  increases,  enlarge 
the  scope  of  this  work  and  assist  a greater  number  of 
these  pitiful,  dependent,  suffering  gentlewomen, 
any  one  of  whom,  but  for  the  provisions  of  provi- 
dence, might  be  your  mother  or  mine.  For  the 
thirty-four,  the  largest  number  at  any  time  on  the  list 
in  1928,  $6,290  is  required  to  fulfill  the  obligation  we 
have  assumed.  Divisions,  Chapters,  and  individuals 
that  made  pledges  in  Houston  are  urged  to  redeem 
them  at  as  early  a date  as  possible,  and  if  you  find  it 
in  your  heart  to  make  a thank  offering  for  the 


blessings  that  are  yours,  it  could  take  no  more 
beautiful  form  than  assisting  in  this  work.  “Inas- 
much as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of  these,  my 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.” 

The  Confederate  Veteran  Magazine. 

For  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years,  perhaps  longer,  we 
have  talked  and  written,  have  in  song  and  story 
told  of  the  “thinning  ranks  of  gray,”  until  perhaps 
we  have  grown  accustomed,  as  one  often  does,  to 
a much-told  story;  and  we  scarcely  realize  how 
distressingly  “thin”  this  same  gray  line  has  become, 
and  how  it  is  our  duty  as  the  daughters  and  grand- 
daughters of  these  heroes  of  yesterday  to  take  up  the 
work  they  no  longer  “carry  on.” 

The  Confederate  Veteran,  a precious  legacy 
of  its  founder,  Mr.  Cunningham,  to  the  four  Con- 
federate organizations — the  United  Confederate  Vet- 
erans, the  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans,  the 
Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Association,  and  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy — has  relied 
almost  entirely  upon  its  subscription  list  for  its 
existence,  and  as  one  of  the  legatees  has  become 
fewer  in  number,  the  magazine  has  of  necessity 
suffered  extremely. 

Aside  from  its  great  historical  value,  and  there  is  no 
monthly  publication  which  compares  with  it  in  the 
value  of  its  contents,  the  magazine  is  a medium  of 
communication  between  the  widely  scattered  mem- 
bership of  the  organizations  which  the  Editor  delights 
to  serve.  The  convention  of  the  United  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy,  realizing  the  necessity  for  an 
enlarged  list  of  subscribers,  as  well  as  for  a sub- 
stantial reserve  fund  for  the  publication,  if  it  might 
continue  to  function  at  the  same  high  quality  of 
excellence,  authorized  an  intensive  campaign  in 
support  of  the  Veteran. 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Chesley,  11  Everett  Street,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  has  been  appointed  Editor  of  the 
U.  D.  C.  Department,  and,  in  addition,  Mrs.  Chesley 
will  endeavor,  through  the  Directors  in  the  various 
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Divisions  and  Chapters  in  States  where  there  are  no 
Divisions,  to  secure  a greatly  increased  list  of  sub- 
scribers, a guaranty  fund;  and  the  President  General 
is  instructed  to  request  the  three  other  legatees  of  the 
Veteran  to  make  a like  earnest  effort  in  behalf  of  the 
organ  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  every  lover  of  the 
Confederate  cause. 

In  addition  to  the  appeal  which  will  be  made  by 
Mrs.  Chesley,  may  we  ask  that  every  member  of  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  reading  this 
letter  who  is  not  a subscriber  will  become  one,  and 
every  reader  who  is  a subscriber  will  consider  herself 
appointed  a committee  to  secure  one  additional? 

Committees. 

Of  the  committees  authorized  by  the  convention  in 
Houston,  Tex.,  the  following  have  been  appointed; 
On  Revision  of  Constitution,  Children  of  the  Con- 
federacy, Miss  Mary  B,  Poppenheim,  chairman; 
Mrs.  Madge  Burney,  Mrs.  Alexander  B.  White. 

The  committee  to  prepare  and  have  published  a 
Folder  of  Information  will  have  the  same  personnel 
as  that  of  the  Finance  Committee,  with  Mrs.  Dolph 
Long,  Graham,  N.  C.,  chairman.  The  reason  for 
placing  the  work  in  the  hands  of  this  committee  is  to 
expedite  the  distribution  of  the  publication,  much  of 
the  material  being  either  already  in  the  hands  of 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  or  easily 
available. 

Mrs.  R.  D.  Wright,  Newberry,  S.  C.,  will  continue 
as  chairman  of  Education  with  the  following 
committee:  Mrs.  B.  B.  Ross,  Ala.;  Mrs.  D.  M. 
Henderson,  New  Jersey;  Mrs.  A.  S.  Porter,  Ohio; 
Mrs.  W.  E.  R.  Byrne,  West  Virginia. 

The  committee  on  the  Mrs.  Simon  Baruch  Uni- 
versity Prize  has  been  reappointed,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Jennings,  2200  Rivermont  Avenue,  Lynchburg,  Va., 
chairman:  The  next  award  of  this  prize  will  be  in 
1929,  the  value  of  which  is  $1,000.  The  contest  is  now 
open  and  will  close  May,  1929,  to  give  ample  time 
for  the  committee  and  judges  to  examine  the  papers. 

The  happiness  and  joyousness  of  the  Houston 
convention  will  ever  remain  a gracious  memory. 
The  delegates  entered  through  the  gateway  of  New 
Orleans,  refreshed  from  the  journey  by  the  pleasures 
of  "Play  Day,”  a courtesy  extended  by  the  Daughters 
of  Louisiana. 

If  Houston  has  the  proverbial  "gates  to  the  city,” 
they  were  taken  from  their  hinges  before  our  arrival, 
and  hospitality  the  most  lavish  and  welcpme,  the 
most  cordial  abounded.  No  possible  kindness  or 
courtesy  was  left  undone,  and  to  the  dear  people  of 
Houston  we  extend  in  the  name  of  the  organization 
we  have  the  honor  to  represent  our  deepest  apprecia- 
tion and  most  grateful  acknowledgment. 


To  the  membership  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy,  who  have  again  trusted  me  with  the 
highest  gift  and  the  greatest  expression  of  confidence 
in  your  power  to  give,  I pledge  my  time,  my  thought, 
my  brain;  and  earnestly  ask  your  prayers  that  my 
accomplishments  in  your  service  may  equal  my 
desire  to  serve  you. 

Very  cordially,  Maud  Merchant. 


A WORD  FROM  THE  NEW  EDITOR. 

To  the  Directors  of  the  U.  D.  C.  Department. — If 
each  one  of  us  would  only  realize  that  the  success  of 
our  department  depends  upon  her  efforts,  then  our 
legacy  will  begin  to  fulfill  its  mission  as  visualized 
by  Mr.  Cunningham. 

All  items  of  interest  pertaining  to  the  work  of  the 
organization  as  carried  on  by  the  various  States  and 
Chapters  will  be  gratefully  received;  but,  the 
Veteran  is  not  a "society  journal,”  and  we  have 
not  the  space  to  publish  your  enjoyable,  and,  may  I 
say,  necessary,  social  functions,  but  we  welcome 
reports  of  the  interesting  work  accomplished. 

If  there  is  a member  of  our  organization  in  your 
State  who  is  not  a subscriber  to  our  magazine,  let’s 
find  out  why  she  is  seemingly  indifferent.  Every 
member,  who  is  financially  able  to  do  so,  should  be  a 
reader  of  this  unique  and  valuable  Confederate 
journal.  I ask  for  your  individual  interest  and  hearty 
cooperation.  Mary  C.  Chesley. 


U.  D.  C.  NOTES. 

Georgia. — The  thirty-fourth  annual  convention  of 
the  Georgia  Division  was  held  in  Atlanta,  October 
23-25,  with  the  Fulton  County  Chapter  as  hostess. 

The  opening  session  was  presided  over  by  Mrs 
Trox  Bankston,  President  of  the  Division,  and  Mrs. 
L.  D.  T.  Quinby,  President  of  the  hostess  Chapter. 
In  the  "Welcome  Program”  cordial  greetings  were 
extended  by  Gov.  L.  G.  Hardeman  on  behalf  of  the 
State  of  Georgia;  Mayor  Ragsdale,  for  the  city  of 
Atlanta;  Hon.  W.  B.  Stewart,  for  the  county  of 
Fulton;  and  by  representatives  of  the  various 
patriotic  and  civic  organizations  of  Atlanta,  Mrs. 
Bankston  responding  to  these  greetings  for  the 
Division.  The  convention  was  honored  by  the 
presence  of  several  officers  of  the  general  organiza- 
tion, among  them  the  President  General,  Mrs. 
W.  C.  N.  Merchant,  and  Mrs.  Oscar  McKenzie, 
First  Vice  President  General;  Mrs.  J.  A.  Roundtree,  of 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  general  chairman  U.  D.  C. 
Insignia  in  World  War;  Mrs.  Frank  Harrold,  Past 
President  General;  Mrs.  A.  B.  Broyles,  President 
Alabama  Division. 
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The  special  feature  of  the  opening  session  was  the 
address  by  Mrs.  Merchant,  President  General 
U.  D.  C.  The  musical  feature  at  every  session  of  the 
convention  was  especially  fine,  leading  musicians  of 
Atlanta  lending  their  talent  to  make  this  a successful 
occasion. 

The  first  business  session  was  held  on  Wednesday 
morning,  October  24,  Mrs.  Bankston  presiding, 
reports  of  Division  officers  being  the  order  of  business. 
Outstanding  among  these  was  the  magnificent  report 
of  the  Division  President,  which  showed  that 
splendid  work  had  been  done  by  the  Georgia  Division 
during  the  past  year.  The  Memorial  Hour  on 
Wednesday  was  most  impressive,  Mrs.  John  A. 
Perdue  presiding.  The  names  of  Chapter  members 
who  have  passed  away  during  the  year  were  read  by 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Harris,  State  Editor.  A special  tribute 
was  paid  to  Miss  Mildred  Rutherford  by  Mrs. 
A.  McD.  Wilson,  President  of  the  Confederated 
Southern  Memorial  Association,  and  a lifelong 
friend  of  Miss  Rutherford.  “A  Poet’s  Tribute”  to 
this  noble  woman,  written  by  Mrs.  Loula  Kendall 
Rogers,  Poet  Laureate  of  the  Georgia  Division,  was 
read  by  Mrs.  Herbert  M.  Franklin. 

A loving  tribute  was  paid  also  to  Mrs.  Ida  Evans 
Eve,  daughter  of  Gen.  Clement  A.  Evans,  by  Mrs. 
Oscar  McKenzie,  who  read  “Flowers  of  Remem- 
brance,” written  in  loving  memory  of  Mrs.  Eve. 

The  “Educational  Evening,”  on  Wednesday,  was 
presided  over  by  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Reed,  of  Athens, 
chairman  of  Education,  and  the  various  educational 
interests  of  the  Division  were  presented  by  the 
chairman  in  a short  talk.  “Higher  Education  in 
Georgia”  was  the  subject  of  the  inspiring  message  by 
Chancellor  Charles  M.  Smelling,  of  the  University  of 
Georgia. 

Prominent  among  committee  reports  was  that  on 
Revision  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  and  on 
Resolutions.  Several  proposed  amendments  were 
passed. 

Among  the  important  resolutions  passed  was  that 
the  Georgia  Division  undertake  the  erection  of  a 
fireproof  library  museum  of  U.  D.  C.  Historical 
Relics,  Manuscripts,  etc.,  to  be  known  as  the  Mildred 
Lewis  Rutherford  Museum-Library.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  building  may  be  placed  on  the  campus 
of  the  University  of  Georgia. 

Another  resolution  passed  was  that  July  16  (Miss 
Rutherford’s  birthday)  be  observed  each  year  by 
the  Georgia  Division  as  Mildred  Lewis  Rutherford 
Day  in  remembrance  of  one  so  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
the  Confederacy  and  who  was  Historian  for  Life  of 
the  Georgia  Division. 

A beautiful  program  was  carried  out  on  “His- 
torical Evening,”  ably  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Kirby 


Smith  Anderson,  Division  Historian.  Thirty  State 
chairmen  of  History  and  State  Directors,  wearing 
costumes  of  the  sixtes,  were  introduced  by  the 
Historian,  and  formed  a most  attractive  picture 
grouped  about  “the  vacant  chair”  once  occupied  by 
the  beloved  Miss  Rutherford. 

Service  crosses  were  presented  to  Dr.  James 
William  Roberts,  Jr.,  and  to  Capt.  John  Kellar 
DeLoach. 

The  address  of  the  evening  was  by  Mr.  John  A. 
Sibley,  one  of  Atlanta’s  leading  young  attorneys,  his 
subject  being  “A  Bargain  Broken.” 

New  officers  were  installed,  as  follows:  Honorary 
President,  Mrs.  John  A.  Perdue,  Atlanta;  Recording 
Secretary,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Craig,  Augusta;  Treasurer, 
Mrs.  L.  D.  T.  Quinby,  Atlanta;  Historian,  Airs. 
Kirby  Smith  Anderson,  Madison;  Registrar,  Airs. 
E.  A.  Caldwell,  Monroe. 

Moultrie,  Ga.,  is  the  place  of  meeting  for  1929. 

[Lena  Felker  Lewis,  State  Editor.] 

Jjs  * * 

Louisiana. — The  Louisiana  Division  feels  deeply 
grateful  to  the  people  of  the  State  for  voting  for  the 
“back  pay”  of  $210  to  those  on  Confederate  pension 
rolls.  Everywhere  a great  majority  voted  for  it, 
and  in  Shreveport  the  favorable  vote  was  unanimous. 

The  Louisiana  Division  held  an  important  Execu- 
tive Committee  meeting  in  Baton  Rouge,  October  17, 
with  Mrs.  T.  P.  Jones,  President,  presiding.  Due  to 
Mrs.  Jones’s  long  confinement  to  hospital  and  her 
home  as  a result  of  an  automobile  accident  just 
before  she  was  elected  President  in  May,  this  was  her 
first  committee  meeting.  Among  those  present  was 
Mrs.  F.  C.  Kolman,  Past  Division  President  and 
Registrar  General. 

The  Louisiana  Division  held  its  annual  convention 
in  Baton  Rouge,  October  18,  19,  for  which  many 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee  remained  over. 
This  was  a “love  feast”  convention,  and  the  veterans 
say  they  never  had  a better  time.  One  of  the  features 
was  the  presentation  of  the  “Belles  of  the  Sixties,” 
by  Mrs.  A.  P.  Aliller,  First  Vice  President  of  Louis- 
iana Division.  Among  this  charming  group  was  the 
grand  niece  of  Jefferson  Davis,  Aliss  Anna  Davis 
Smith,  and  Airs.  Eli  Tullis,  ninety-three  years  old. 
who  is  proud  to  be  the  “oldest  of  the  Rebels”  of 
Baton  Rouge.  The  American  Legion  furnished  the 
meeting  place  and  the  general  chairman.  Dr.  Lester 
Williams.  The  Spanish-American  War  veterans  also 
assisted  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 
to  make  this  reunion  a great  success. 

[Airs.  L.  U.  Babin,  Editor.] 

( Conanued  on  page  3S ) 
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Motto:  “Loyalty  to  the  Truth  of  Confederate  History.” 
Keyword:  “Preparedness.”  Flower:  The  Rose. 

Miss  Marion  Salley,  Historian  General. 


U.  D.  C.  TOPICS  FOR  JANUARY,  1929. 

The  first  battle  of  Manassas.  Events  leading  up  to  the 
battle.  Numbers  engaged  on  both  sides.  The  Result. 
Effect  on  the  future  conduct  of  the  war. 


C.  OF  C.  PROGRAM  FOR  JANUARY,  1929. 
Matthew  Fontaine  Maury,  Pathfinder  of  the  Seas.  Sketch 
of  Commodore  Maury,  with  especial  mention  of  honors 
conferred  by  other  nations.  Map  questions  from  “Maury’s 
Manual  of  Geography.” 

Readings:  “Lee  to  the  Rear”  (John  R.  Thompson); 
“Stonewall  Jackson’s  Way”  (John  Williamson  Palmer). 


U.  D.  C.  TOPICS  FOR  FEBRUARY,  1929. 

The  Battle  of  Shiloh.  Object  of  Gen.  A.  S.  Johnston. 
Line  of  Battle.  Results.  Effects. 


C.  OF  C.  PROGRAM  FOR  FEBRUARY,  1929. 

“A  Galaxy  of  Great  Men.”  Brief  sketches  of  Albert 
Sidney  Johnston,  John  B.  Gordon,  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  J.  E.  . 
B.  Stuart. 

Reading:  “The  Revenge  of  Hamish”  (Sidney  Lanier). 


To  Division  and  Chapter  Historians:  Greetings  and 
Good  Wishes. 

In  assuming  the  direction  of  the  Historical  Depart- 
ment of  the  U.  D.  C.,  I realize  that,  as  a former 
Historian  General  has  said,  “We  are  swimming 
against  a mighty  tide — but  we  are  swimming,”  and 
an  incident  has  come  to  my  notice  which  I believe 
would  interest  and  encourage  us  all. 

Some  time  ago  there  appeared  in  a South  Carolina 
paper  a eulogy  of  Jefferson  Davis,  written  by  a 
resident  of  New  Jersey,  who  asked  why  a Memorial 
College  honoring  this  great  leader  had  never  been 
established  in  the  South.  I quote  from  a letter  just 
received  from  this  Northern  man: 

“Your  kind  letter  in  regard  to  the  Jefferson  Davis 
College  was  received  and  more  than  appreciated. 
You  ask  whether  I was  of  Northern  or  Southern 
birth.  I was  born  in  New  Jersey,  thirty-one  years 
ago. 

“My  personal  opinion  of  the  great  Jefferson  Davis 
is  as  follows : Of  the  group  of  notable  leaders  of  this 
great  nation  of  ours,  Jefferson  Davis  stands  out  as 
one  of  the  most  prominent,  by  virtue  of  official 
leadership  and  intellectual  supremacy.  He  was  a 
man  of  the  highest  personal  integrity,  also  a sincere 
Christian.  He  is  one  of  our  outstanding  Americans. 


His  inaugural  address  (February  18,  1861)  is  one  of 
the  great  masterpieces  of  the  English  language.” 
This  is  the  tribute  of  a young  man  born  and 
reared  in  the  North.  Does  it  not  seem  that  it  is  the 
beginning  of  the  fulfillment  of  Jefferson  Davis’s  own 
prophecy:  “When  time  shall  have  softened  passion 
and  prejudice,  when  reason  shall  have  stripped  her 
mask  from  misrepresentation,  then  justice,  holding 
evenly  her  scales,  will  require  much  of  past  censure 
and  praise  to  change  places.” 

Faithfully  yours,  Marion  Salley. 


Prizes  for  Historical  Work  Presented  at  the 

Convention  in  Houston,  November,  1928. 

Reported  by  Mrs.  John  L.  Woodbury, 
Former  Historian  General. 

1.  Raines  Banner. — Won  by  the  Georgia  Divi- 
sion, Mrs.  Kirby  Smith  Anderson,  Historian,  for 
best  historical  work. 

2.  The  Weinman  Cup. — Won  by  the  Georgia  Divi- 
sion for  best  work  in  the  schools. 

3.  Orrin  Randolph  Smi  h Medal. — Mrs.  B.  B. 
Ross,  Alabama,  for  best  report  of  Director  Jefferson 
Davis  Highway. 

4.  Mildred  Lewis  Rutherford  Cup. — Miss  Elizabeth 
Hanna,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  for  best  criticism  of 
history. 

5.  Rose  Loving  Cup. — Mrs.  John  Morgan  Hopkins, 
Tall  Oaks,  Keswick,  Va.,  for  essay  on  “Tariff 
Legislation  Affecting  the  South.” 

6.  Mrs.  John  A.  Perdue  Cup. — Mrs.  B.  B.  Bleck- 
ley, Anderson,  S.  C.,  for  essay  on  “The  Blockade.” 

7.  Anne  Sevier  Cup. — Mrs.  T.  R.  Leigh,  Gaines- 
ville, Fla.,  for  essay  on  the  “Right  of  Secession.” 

8.  Hyde-Campbell  Cup. — Mrs.  William  T.  Fowler, 
Lexington,  Ky.,  for  essay  on  the  “ Trans- Atlantic 
Slave  Trade.” 

9.  Thomas  D.  Osborne  Cup. — Mrs.  C.  W.  Tribble, 
Greenwood,  S.  C.,  for  essay  on  “The  Orphan  Bri- 
gade.” 

10.  Anna  Robinson  Andrews  Meda\ — Mary  Louise 
Gills,  Appomattox,  Va.,  for  essay  on  “The  Negro  in 
American  Life.” 

11.  Martha  Washington  House  Medal. — Mrs.  C. 
W.  McMahon,  Livingston,  Ala.,  for  essay  on  “Leon- 
idas Polk.” 

12.  W 0.  Hart  Medal. — Miss  Minnie  Holland, 
Millen,  Ga.,  for  most  complete  list,  with  description, 
of  Confederate  monuments. 

13.  Roberts  Medal — Mrs.  S.  B.  Aull,  Newberry, 
S.  C.,  for  essay  on  “Tariff  Legislation  Affecting  the 
South.” 

14.  Cary  Prize. — Esther  Foy  Jenkins,  Beaufort, 
S.  C.,  for  essay  on  “John  S.  Mosby  and  His  Men.” 
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Confeberateb  Southern  /Ihemorial  Hssociation 


Mrs.  a.  McD.  Wilson President  General 

209  Fourteenth  Street,  N.  E.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Bryan First  Vice  President  Genera! 

1640  Pea  ody  Avenue,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Miss  Sue  H.  Walker Second  Vice  President  General 

Fayetteville,  Ark, 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Hight Treasurer  General 

Fayetteville,  Ark.  

Miss  Daisy  M.  L.  Hodgson.... Secretary  General 
79og  Sycamore  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Miss  Mildred  Rutherford Historian  General 

Athens,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Bryan  W.  CoiAJ.y.u...  Corresponding  Secretary  General 
College  Park,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Frazer  Boyle Poet  Laureate  General 

653  South  McLean  Boulevard,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Belle  Allen  Ross Auditor  General 

Montgomery,  Ala, 

Rev.  Giles  B.  Cooke Chaplain  General 

Mathews,  Va. 

Mrs.  L.  T.  D.  Quimby National  Organizer 

Atlanta,  Ga. 


STATE  PRESIDENTS 

Alabama — Montgomery Mrs.  R.  P.  Dexter 

Arkansas — Fayetteville ; Mrs.J.  Garside  Welch 

District  of  Columbia — Washington Mrs.  N.  P.  Webster 

Florida — Gainesville. Mrs.  Townes  R.  Leigh 

Georgia — Atlanta ‘.  .Mrs.  William  A.  Wright 

Kentucky — Bowling  Green Miss  Jeane  D.  Blackburn 

Louisiana — N ew  Orleans Mrs.  James  Dinkins 

Maryland Mrs.  D.  H.  Fred 

Mississippi — Greenwood Mrs.  A.  McC.  Kimbrough 

Missouri — St.  Louis Mrs.  G.  K.  Warner 

North  Carolina — Asheville Mrs.  J.  J.  Yates 

Oklahoma — Oklahoma  City Mrs.  James  R.  Armstrong 

South  Carolina — Charleston Mrs.  S.  Cary  Beckwith 

Tennessee — Memphis Mrs.  Mary  H.  Miller 

Texas — Dallas Mrs.  S.  M.  Fields 

Virginia — Richmond Mrs.  B.  A.  Blenner 

West  Virginia — Huntington Mrs.  D.  D.  Geiger 


All  communications  for  this  Department  should  be  sent  direct  to  Mrs.  Townes  Randolph  Leigh,  Editor,  Gainesville,  Fla. 


NEW  YEAR’S  GREETINGS. 

Again  it  is  my  happy  privilege  to  extend  to  each  of 
you,  my  dear  coworkers,  New  Year’s  greetings 
with  every  good  wish  for  your  happiness,  health,  and 
prosperity  in  the  coming  year.  The  new  year  of 
opportunity  knocks  at  the  door  for  each  one.  Let  us 
not  fail  to  heed  the  call,  realizing  that  our  days  are 
gliding  swiftly  by,  and — 

“Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing. 

With  a heart  for  any  fate 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing; 

Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait.” 

Let  us  resolve  to  put  forth  every  effort  to  make  of 
the  coming  year  the  very  best  in  the  history  of 
our  work.  May  Divine  Providence  guide  and  the 
blessings  of  our  Father  abide  with  each  one  of  you, 
bearing  ever  in  mind  the  motto: 

“Lord  God  of  Hosts  be  with  us  yet 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget. 

Faithfully  and  affectionately  yours, 

Mrs.  a.  Me.  D.  Wilson. 

President  General,  C.  S.  M.  A. 


C.  S.  M.  A.  NOTES. 

The  Reunion  in  Charlotte  in  1929. 

Of  pleasurable  interest  comes  the  announcement 
of  the  reunion,  June  4-7,  a date  chosen  a little  later 
than  usual  on  account  of  the  climatic  conditions  of 
Charlotte  being  cooler,  and  the  later  date  more 
suitable  to  the  feeble  condition  of  many  of  our  dear 
veterans.  To  those  who  attended  the  reunion  in 
Little  Rock  last  May,  it  will  give  genuine  pleasure 
to  know  that  Hon.  Edmond  R.  Wiles,  whose  master 


hand  guided  the  wonderful  success  there,  has  been 
selected  as  business  chairman  for  Charlotte,  which 
insures  prompt  and  efficient  handling  of  even  the 
most  minute  details.  Make  your  hotel  reservations 
early,  thus  avoiding  later  disappointment.  Plan  to 
have  the  best  report  ever,  and  prove  to  the  world 
that  your  faith  in  the  plans  made  by  yom-  mothers 
still  lives  in  their  daughters. 

* * * 

It  is  our  hope  to  organize  a Memorial  Association 
in  Charlotte,  which  would  be  official  hostess  to  our 
convention,  and  as  in  the  past,  an  association  existed 
then,  naturally  the  daughters  of  the  mothers  whose 
interest  centered  in  that  work,  would  give  assistance 
in  furthering  the  movement. 

* * 

Just  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  with 
the  new  year  the  subscriptions  to  our  official  organ, 
the  Confederate  Veteran,  expires,  and  you  are 
urged  to  send  in  renewals  at  once.  The  magazine 
cannot  be  sustained  unless  it  is  supported,  and  as  the 
official  organ  of  all  our  Confederate  associations,  it 
should  be  on  the  list  of  periodicals  in  every  Southern 
home.  Try  also  to  secure  new  subscribers  among 
yoim  membership. 

* * * 

President  General’s  Triple  Annivers.\ry. 

Celebrating  a triple  anniversary — birthday,  fifty- 
third  wedding  anniversary,  and  anniversary  of 
twenty  years  of  ser\dce  as  only  President  of  the 
Uncle  Remus  Association  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  that 
organization  entertained  brilliantly  on  December  14, 
at  the  Biltmore  Hotel  in  honor  of  IMrs.  A.  IMcD. 
Wilson,  President  General  for  Life  of  the  Con- 
federated Southern  Memorial  Association. 
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During  the  past  forty  years,  Mrs.  Wilson  has  been 
of  inestimable  service  to  her  State,  serving  as 
president  of  twelve  organizations,  both  civic  and 
patriotic.  An  outstanding  figure  in  her  State  and  a 
gentlewoman  of  the  old  school  of  the  cultural  South, 
she  stands  ever  for  the  upholding  of  patriotic  and 
constructive  advancement.  Now  the  sunset  of  her 
life  is  made  more  beautiful  to  her  friends  by  the 
brilliance  of  her  many  activities  in  the  past. 

Many  telegrams  and  flowers  attested  to  the 
popularity  of  this  noble  and  much-loved  woman. 
Outstanding  in  her  achievements  were  her  efforts 
to  secure  funds  so  that  the  home  of  Joel  Chandler 
Harris  might  become  a shrine,  a memorial  to  “Uncle 
Remus,”  and  a Mecca  for  the  many  admirers  of  the 
famous  folklore  writer. 

Three  hundred  guests  attended  the  reception, 
including  the  head  of  the  civic  and  patriotic  organiza- 
tions of  Atlanta  and  many  out-of-town  guests. 

[Mrs.  J.  J.  Harris,  State  Editor,  Georgia  Division, 
U.  D.  C.] 


ODE  TO  STONEWALL  JACKSON. 

(By  a Federal  officer.  Miles  O’Reilly,  who  served 
under  General  Hunter  as  major,  147th  Regiment, 
10th  Army  Gorps.  From  an  old  scrapbook.) 

He  sleeps  all  quietly  and  cold 

Beneath  the  soil  that  gave  him  birth; 

Then  break  his  battle  brand  in  twain. 

And  lay  it  with  him  in  the  earth. 

No  more  at  midnight  shall  he  urge 
His  toilsome  march  amid  the  pines. 

Nor  hear  upon  the  morning  air 

The  war  shout  of  his  charging  lines. 

Cold  is  the  eye  whose  meteor  gleam 
Flash  hope  on  all  within  its  light. 

And  still  the  voice  that,  trumpet-toned. 

Rang  through  the  serried  ranks  of  fight. 

No  more  for  him  shall  cannon  park 
Or  tents  gleam  white  upon  the  plain; 

And  where  his  camp  fires  blazed  of  yore. 

Brown  reapers  laugh  amid  the  grain. 

No  more  above  his  narrow  bed 
Shall  sound  the  tread  of  marching  feet. 

The  rifle  volley,  and  the  crash 
Of  sabers  when  they  meet. 

And  though  the  winds  of  autumn  rave, 

And  winter  snow  fall  thick  and  deep 

Above  his  breast — they  cannot  move 
The  quiet  of  his  dreamless  sleep. 


We  may  not  raise  a marble  shaft 
Above  the  heart  that  now  is  dust. 

But  Nature,  like  a mother  fond. 

Will  ne’er  forget  her  sacred  trust. 

Young  April  o’er  his  lowly  mound 
Shall  shake  the  violets  from  her  hair; 
And  glorious  June,  with  fervid  kiss. 

Shall  bid  the  roses  blossom  there. 

And  round  about  the  droning  bee 
With  drowsy  hum  shall  come  and  go. 
While  west  winds  all  the  live-long  day 
Shall  murmur  dirges  soft  and  low. 

The  warrior’s  stormy  fate  is  o’er. 

The  midnight  gloom  hath  passed  away. 
And  like  a glory  from  the  east 

Breaks  the  first  light  of  freedom’s  day! 

And  white-winged  peace  o’er  all  the  land 
Broods  like  a dove  upon  her  nest. 

While  iron  War,  with  slaughter  gorged. 

At  length  hath  laid  him  down  to  rest. 

And  where  we  won  on  our  onward  way. 
With  fire  and  steel  through  yonder  wood, 
The  blackbird  whistles  and  the  quail 
Gives  answer  to  her  timid  brood. 

Yet  oft  in  dreams  his  fierce  brigade 
Shall  see  the  form  that  followed  far. 

Still  leading  in  the  farthest  van — • 

A landmark  in  the  clouds  of  war. 

And  oft  when  white-haired  grandsires  tell 
Of  bloody  struggles  past  and  gone. 

The  children  at  their  knees  will  hear 
How  Jackson  led  his  columns  on! 

November  27,  1875. 


THE  MOCKING  BIRD. 

The  name  thou  wearest  does  thee  grievous  wrong. 

No  mimic  thou!  That  voice  is  thine  alone! 

The  poets  sing  but  strains  of  Shakespeare’s  song; 
The  birds,  but  notes  of  thine  imperial  own. 

— Henry  Jerome  Stockard. 


Each  golden  note  of  music  greets 
The  listening  leaves,  divinely  stirred. 

As  if  the  vanished  soul  of  Keats 
Had  found  its  new  birth  in  a bird. 

— William  Hamilton  Haynes,  Moonlight  Song  of  the 
Mocking  Bird. 
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Sons  of  Confederate  Deterans 

Edmond  R.  Wiles,  Commander  in  Chief,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


GENERAL  OFFICERS. 

Walter  L.  Hopkins,  Richmond,  Va Adjutant  in  Chief 

James  F.  Terrell,  Jr,,  New  Orleans,  La Inspector  in  Chitf 

J.  S,  Utley,  Little  Rock,  Ark Judge  Advocate  in  Chief 

Dr.  James  H.  Eckenrode,  Richmond,  Va Historian  in  Chief 

Dr.  George  R.  Tabor,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla Surgeon  in  Chief 

W.  D.  Jackson,  Little  Rock,  Ark Quartermaster  in  Chief 

Clifton  Ratcliff,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla Commissary  in  Chief 

Rev.  John  Durha.m  Wing,  Winter  Fark,  Fla.. . .Chaplain  in  Chief 


EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL. 

Edmond  R.  Wiles,  Chairman Little  Rock,  Ark. 

N.  B.  Forrest,  Secretary Atlanta,  Ga. 

R.  G.  Lamkin Roanoke,  Va. 

Albert  C.  Anderson Ripley,  Miss. 

J.  Edward  Jones Oklahoma,  City,  Okla. 

JtTiGE  Edgar  Scurry Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

Jesse  Anthony Washington,  D.  C. 


COMMITTEE  CHAIRMEN. 

Arthur  H.  Jennings,  Historical Lynchburg,  Va. 

A.  W.  Taber,  Relief Austin,  Tex. 

J.  L.  Highsaw,  Monument Memphis,  Tenn. 

John  H.  Robertson,  Memorial Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

John  Ashley  Jones,  Textbook Atlanta,  Ga. 

Lucius  L.  Moss,  Finance Lake  Charles,  La. 

Dr.  Mathew  Page  Andrews,  American  Legion  History. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Col.  W.  McDonald  Lee,  Rutherford Irvington,  Va. 

John  Ashley  Jones,  Stone  Mountain Atlanta,  Ga. 


«C.  1896  > 


DEPARTMENT  COMMANDERS. 

R.  G.  LA.MKIN,  Roanoke,  Va. Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

Albert  C.  Anderson,  Ripley,  Miss Army  of  Tennessee 

J.  E.  Jones,  Oklahoma  City.  Okla. .Army  of  Trans-Mississipp 

DIVISION  COMMANDERS. 

Maj.  Jere  C.  Den’Nis,  Dadeville Alabama 

JOH.N  L.  Carter,  Little  Rock .Arkansas 

David  James  Carter,  1514  Kimball  Building,  Chicago Illinois 

Rufus  W.  Pearson,  1130  Barr  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

District  of  Columbia  and  Marjdand 
H.  B.  Grubbs,  320  Broadway,  Eastern  Division,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


John  L.  Reardon,  Tallahassee Florida 

Dr.  W.  R.  Dancy,  Savannah Georgia 

J.  E.  Keller,  1109  Fincastle  Road,  Lexington Kentucky 

Joseph  Roy  Price,  419-20  Giddens-Lane  Building,  Shreveport. 

Louisiana 

W.  F.  Riley,  Sr.,  Tupelo Mississippi 

Edward  C.  Fisher,  6219  Pershing,  St.  Louis Missouri 

Dr.  G.  R.  Tabor,  Oklahoma  City Oklahoma 

A.  D.  Marsh.all,  Pacific  Dixnsion Seattle.  Wash. 

John  M.  Kinard,  Newberry South  Carolina 

John  Hallberg,  Chattanooga Tennessee 

E.  S.  McCarver,  Orange Texas 

Charles  T.  Norman,  Richmond Virginia 


All  communications  for  this  department  should  be  sent  direct  to  J.  R.  Price,  Editor,  419-20  Giddens-Lane  Building,  Shreveport,  La. 


REUNION  NOTES. 

The  thirty-ninth  annual  reunion  of  the  United  Con- 
federate Veterans  and  thirty-fourth  annual  reunion 
of  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans  will  be  held  at  Char- 
lotte, N.  C.,  on  June  4 to  7. 

Driving  to  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  by  automobile  from 
his  home  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Edmond  R.  Wiles, 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Sons  of  Confederate 
Veterans,  arrived  there  recently  to  serve  as  business 
manager  for  the  coming  gathering  of  veterans  and 
Sons  which,  he  believes,  will  be  the  greatest  reunion 
of  Confederate  soldiers  ever  held. 

Simultaneously,  the  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans, 
the  Forrest  Cavalry,  and  the  Southern  Confederated 
Memorial  Association,  all  of  which  are  separate  from, 
but  affiiliated  with,  the  United  Confederate. Veterans 
will  hold  reunions  of  their  own  at  the  same  time.  In 
all  it  is  expected  that  the  reunions  will  attract  to  that 
city  some  60,000  to  75,000  people,  of  whom  probably 
about  5,000  will  be  veterans. 

North  Carolina  to  Be  Host. 

While  it  is  planned  that  the  city  of  Charlotte  will 
be  the  actual  scene  of  the  reunion,  it  is  intended  that 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  shall  be  the  actual  host 
to  the  veterans,  who  will  congregate  there  from  all 
parts  of  the  South. 

To  accommodate  the  thousands  of  visitors,  it  is 
planned  to  form  veterans’  camps  at  the  high  school  and 
grammar  schools  of  the  city,  and  to  provide  a tent 
city  of  about  three  hundred  tents.  To  care  for  the 
veterans  properly,  steps  will  be  taken  to  obtain  from 
the  Federal  government  a loan  of  equipment  amount- 


ing to  "about  $75,000,  such  as  cots,  tents,  cooking 
equipment,  and  other  necessities  of  Camp  life. 

Work  is  now  started  to  prepare  for  the  event,  and 
Commander  Wiles  plans  to  spend  all  of  his  time  there 
during  the  next  seven  months.  He  is  accompanied 
by  his  daughter.  Miss  Katherine  Wiles,  who  will  act 
as  his  secretary.  Offices  have  been  prepared  for  him 
in  the  Independence  Trust  Company  Building,  Room 
1301,  and  headquarters  for  the  reunion  will  be  main- 
tained there. 

Business  men  and  others  prominent  in  Charlotte 
are  taking  an  active  part  in  the  work.  Julian  S. 
Little  is  chairman  of  the  reunion  finance  committee; 
Mayor  F.  M.  Redd  is  chairman  of  the  general  com- 
mittee; and  many  others  are  cooperating  to  the  fullest 
extent  to  the  end  that  the  coming  reunion  may  be 
a success  from  every  standpoint. 

Eighteen  bands  will  provide  the  music  for  the  re- 
union, among  which  it  is  hoped  to  be  able  to  secure 
the  U.  S.  Marine  band.  In  addition,  there  will  be  a 
varied  entertainment  program  for  each  of  the  four 
days  of  the  gathering. 

The  reunion  will  open  with  a general  meeting  of 
all  veterans  present,  to  be  followed  by  other  meetings 
of  smaller  groups.  The  First  Methodist  Church  has 
offered  the  use  of  its  auditorium  for  this  first  big- 
meeting. 

There  are  about  26,000  Confederate  veterans  still 
living,  practically  all  of  them  more  than  seventy-five 
years  old.” 

The  first  work  to  be  undertaken  by  Commander 
Wiles  will  be  to  prepare  a bill  for  introduction  in  the 
current  session  of  Congress.  That  bill  will  authorize 
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the  War  Department  to  allow  the  reunion  to  use  a 
great  quantity  of  military  equipment  in  establishing 
a tented  city  at  Independence  Park  for  the  Con- 
federate veterans.  Another  bill  later  will  be  intro- 
duced in  Congress  to  authorize  the  Marine  Corps 
Band  to  attend  the  reunion.  Senators  Simons  and 
Overman,  both  of  North  Carolina,  and  Joseph  T. 
Robinson,  of  Arkansas,  have  given  assurances  of 
their  support  for  these  bills  in  the  Senate.  They  will 
be  introduced  in  the  National  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Congressman  Bulwinkle. 

Approximately  eight  hundred  persons  will  be  re- 
quired to  form  the  organization  Commander  Wiles 
expects  to  build  up  in  advance  of  the  holding  of  the 
reunion.  These  men  and  women  will  be  named  as 
members  of  thirty-two  committees. 

“ There  is  one  point  we  want  emphasized,  and  that 
is  that  the  whole  people  of  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina will  be  expected  to  cooperate  in  putting  on  this 
reunion,”  says  Commander  Wiles.  “However,  while 
the  reunion  will  be  a State  event,  the  greater  part  of 
the  responsibility  for  making  preparations  must  rest 
upon  the  people  of  Charlotte.” 

In  Memoriam. 

A great  loss  has  come  to  our  organization  in  the 
death,  on  November  22,  1928,  of  Col.  W.  McDonald 
Lee,  President  of  the  Manassas  Battle  Field  Confeder- 
ate Park,  Irvington  and  Richmond,  Va.  Comrade 
Lee  was  organizer  and  commander  for  years  of 
Stephen  D.  Lee  Camp,  No.  585,  Irvington,  Va.;  he 
was  elected  Commander  of  the  Virginia  Division, 
S.  C.  V.,  in  1910,  and  served  the  organization  as  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Council  for  a number  of 
years;  in  1922,  at  the  Richmond  reunion,  he  was 
elected  Commander  in  Chief  S.  C.  V.,  and  again  re- 
elected at  the  New  Orleans  reunion  in  1923. 

This  Department  joins  in  the  grief  every  Son  must 
feel  in  the  passing  of  Comrade  Lee.  To  his  family 
is  extended  the  sympathy  of  our  organization. 

Anniversaries  to  Be  Commemorated. 

The  officers  of  every  Camp  of  Sons  of  Confederate 
Veterans  in  the  organization  should  begin  prepara- 
tions at  once  to  see  that  the  people  of  their  com- 
munities celebrate  appropriately  and  fittingly  the 
birthdays  of  Generals  Lee  and  Jackson.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  this  meeting  be  held  separately  or  in  con- 
junction with  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy, open  to  the  public,  with  the  Confederate 
Veterans  as  guests  of  honor.  The  form  and 
elaborateness  of  the  celebration  or  entertainment 
can  be  worked  out  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  local  com- 
mittee. A number  of  the  Camps  in  the  larger  cities 
hold  yearly  on  the  19th  of  January  a Confederate 


Ball,  while  in  counties  and  smaller  towns  the  Camps 
give  an  oyster  roast,  barbecue,  or  hold  a banquet, 
to  which  the  veterans  are  guests  of  honor. 

A celebration  of  this  kind  will  enable  the  members 
of  the  Camp  to  apply  the  principles  of  the  organiza- 
tion in  each  section,  to  know  each  other,  to  have  a 
common  meeting  place,  and  the  pleasure  of  social 
intercourse  with  a compact  body  of  men  composed 
of  the  best  minds  of  the  South,  in  order  that  peculiar 
Southern  problems  may  be  studied  and  a solution 
sought  and  gained. 

A Camp  should  take  an  active  lead  in  all  civic  and 
patriotic  undertakings  of  the  community.  It  should 
especially  be  a benevolent  center  from  which  to 
radiate  aid  and  comfort  to  the  rapidly  thinning  ranks 
of  the  men  who  wore  the  gray. 

It  is  hoped  that  every  Camp  will  arrange  to  hold 
some  form  of  entertainment  or  celebration  on  January 
19,  and  that  the  Camp  will  make  a report  of  its 
activities  along  this  line  to  these  headquarters. 


AS  IT  IS  WRITTEN. 

Historical  record  seems  to  be  a matter  of  individual 
choice  between  truth  and  falsehood,  judging  by  the 
many  distortions  of  facts  through  the  evident 
disinclination  of  writers  to  look  up  official  records 
or  to  take  anything  but  the  memory  of  historic 
events — and  this  by  way  of  mild  criticism.  The 
mixing  of  truth  and  falsehood  at  times  gives  a 
sensational  cast  to  an  otherwise  dry  recital,  and 
many  writers  have  a leaning  to'  that  mixture. 
But  one  wonders  that  so  little  regard  is  had  for  the 
truth  in  historic  records.  The  following  extract 
from  an  article  on  the  battle  of  Franklin,  in  the 
National  Tribune  of  December  12,  is  an  example  of 
the  mixture  referred  to,  yet  it  would  have  been  so 
easy  to  give  the  truth.  The  writer  says: 

“The  carnage  which  Hood’s  army  had  suffered  in 
the  meanwhile  was  simply  awful.  Twelve  generals, 
valued  assistants,  and  men  who  had  led  his  army 
from  Chickamauga  to  the  evacuation  of  Atlanta,  were 
lying  dead,  surrounded  by  piles  of  their  comrades. 
One  general  was  shot  and  the  storm  of  bullets 
around  him  was  so  great  that  he  did  not  fall,  but  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  battle  was  found  standing 
erect,  the  men  around  him  being  killed  so  rapidly 
that  they  held  him  thus. 

“Gen.  Pat  Cleburne,  the  Irishman  who  had  the 
reputation  of  being  the  boldest  and  hardest  fighter 
in  the  Western  Army  and  was  nominated  the  Stone- 
wall Jackson  of  the  army,  was  killed  with  his  horse’s 
hoofs  on  the  Union  breastworks. 

“Most  of  the  generals  were  found  dead  at  the  foot 
of  the  breastworks  and  with  a number  of  their 
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bravest  followers  at  their  sides.  General  Strothers’ 
body  was  found  at  the  foot  of  the  works  and  along- 
side Colonel  Stafford,  his  second  in  command.  The 
others  were  Gens.  John  Adams,  Scott,  Cockrell, 
Quarrels,  and  Manigualt;  in  all,  twelve  generals,  be- 
sides Stafford,  and  a long  list  of  colonels  and  field 
officers  on  the  Confederate  side.  Every  one  of  the 
division  commanders  was  killed  and  all  four  of  the 
brigade  commanders.  There  was  an  appalling 
loss  of  the  colonels  and  other  high  officers,  which 
left  almost  every  company  bereft  of  its  commanding 
officer.” 

The  author  of  the  article  has  written  much  on  his 
experiences  as  a soldier  of  the  Union;  and  if  he  gets 
the  truth  of  other  battles  no  closer  than  he  does  of 
this,  his  contributions  to  history  will  not  be  of  much 
value  to  the  future  historian.  While  there  was 
heavy  loss  to  the  Confederate  army  at  Franklin,  it 
was  six  and  not  twelve  generals  who  gave  up  their 
lives  in  that  bloody  battle,  and  these  were:  Adams, 
Cleburne,  Gist,  Strahl,  Granbury,  and  Carter,  the 
latter  being  mortally  wounded.  Many  other  officers 
were  killed  and  wounded,  yet  the  loss  was  not  so 
sweeping  as  this  writer  indicates.  Other  statements 
are  equally  exaggerated.  Let  the  truth  only  be 
given. 


U.  D.  C.  NOTES. 

( Continued  from  page  32  ) 

Maryland. — The  thirty-first  annual  convention  of 
the  Maryland  Division  was  called  to  order  at  the 
Southern  Hotel,  Mrs.  Paul  Iglehart,  Division  Presi- 
dent, presiding.  Following  the  programs  of  greet- 
ings, State  and  Chapter  officers  were  called  on  for  re- 
ports. 

The  afternoon  session  was  taken  up  with  unfinished 
business.  Mrs.  Charles  O’Donnell  Mackall  was  in 
charge  of  the  evening  meeting.  In  her  capable  hands 
it  was  most  enjoyable,  the  outstanding  features 
being  the  presentation  of  a beautiful  silk  flag,  given 
in  memory  of  Mrs.  D.  Giraud  Wright,  the  first 
President  of  the  Maryland  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy. 

On  Thursday  morning  the  election  of  officers  took 
place,  the  following  being  elected:  President,  Mrs. 
J.  J.  Forbes  Shaw,  Baltimore  Chapter,  No.  8; 
First  Vice  President,  Miss  Sally  Washington  Maupin, 
Baltimore  Chapter,  No.  8;  Second  Vice  President, 
Mrs.  Leo  Cohill,  Hagerstown  Chapter;  Third  Vice 
President,  Mrs.  Howard  Young,  Fitshugh  Lee 
Chapter;  Fourth  Vice  President,  Mrs.  William  A. 
Stewart,  Baltimore  Chapter,  No.  8;  Recording 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Adelbert  Mears,  James  Wheeler 
Chapter;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Miss  Grace 
Eddins,  Baltimore  Chapter,  No.  8;  Treasurer,  Mrs. 


Norris  Harris,  Baltimore  Chapter,  No.  8;  Registrar, 
Mrs.  Paul  Iglehart,  Baltimore  Chapter,  No.  8; 
Historian,  Mrs.  William  Henneberger,  Hagerstown 
Chapter;  Division  Editor,  Mrs.  Marion  Lee  Holmes, 
Baltimore  Chapter,  No.  8;  Parliamentarian,  Mrs. 
Edward  Foster,  Hagerstown  Chapter;  Recorder  of 
Crosses,  Mrs.  George  E.  Smith,  Frederick  Chapter. 

A cordial  invitation  from  the  Henry  Kyd  Douglass 
Chapter,  of  Hagerstown,  to  bring  the  convention  to 
their  hospitable  city  was  gratefully  accepted,  and  the 
thirty-first  annual  convention  of  Maryland  Daugh- 
ters U.  D.  C.  was  adjourned. 

The  William  H.  Murray  Chapter,  of  Annapolis, 
held  a delightful  card  party  in  September,  a goodly 
sum  being  realized  for  the  Mathew  Fontaine  Maury 
Endowment  Fund  or  the  scholarship  of  St.  John’s 
College,  which  is  held  by  an  Annapolis  boy. 

[Marion  Lee  Holmes,  Division  Editor.] 

* * * 

West  Virginia. — The  McNeill  Chapter,  of  Keyser, 
entertained  the  Winnie  Davis  Chapter,  of  Moorefield, 
the  Stonewall  Jackson  Chapter,  of  Romney,  and  the 
Pickett  Chapter,  of  Petersbimg,  on  October  20,  in  the 
Odd  Fellows  Hall,  of  Keyser,  which  was  beautifully 
decorated  for  the  occasion  in  the  Confederate  colors — 
red  and  white.  Members  of  the  Randolph  Chapter, 
of  Beverly,  and  Julia  Beckwith  Neal  Chapter,  of 
Fayetteville,  were  also  present,  thus  six  Chapters 
were  represented  at  this  meeting. 

The  guest  of  honor  was  Mrs.  B.  M.  Hoover,  of 
Elkins,  President  of  the  West  Virginia  Division, 
who,  by  her  gracious  manner  and  charming  personal- 
ity, won  the  hearts  of  all  present.  She  is  a woman  of 
rare  attainments  and  ability,  and  her  eloquence  was  a 
delight  to  all  who  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  her 
address,  which  was  the  outstanding  feature  of  the 
afternoon’s  program.  She  had  with  her  for  the 
inspection  of  the  members  a book  containing  a 
copy  of  the  charters  of  every  Chapter  ever  organized 
in  West  Virginia.  In  examining  the  charters,  it  was 
found  that  the  Winnie  Davis  Chapter,  of  Moorefield, 
will  be  thirty  years  old  on  November  9,  and  when 
the  charter  members  were  asked  to  stand  five  were 
present,  among  them  their  first  and  only  President, 
Mrs.  J.  William  Gilkeson,  who  has  served  in  this 
office  from  the  date  of  the  organization.  West 
Virginia  is  one  of  the  seven  States  awarded  a charter 
book  for  fine  work  in  registration  of  members. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  one  Chapter  in  West 
Virginia  has  ever  invited  and  entertained  several 
other  Chapters,  and  the  affair  was  so  delightful 
socially,  the  program  such  an  inspiration,  and  the 
entire  occasion  so  much  enjoyed  that  the  loyal 
daughters  felt  their  interest  and  energy  in  the  noble 
cause  renewed  and  strengthened. 
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Rev.  Francis  Joyner,  of  Littleton,  N. 
C.,  has  in  his  possession  a cabinet  con- 
taining decanters,  with  gold  decora- 
tions, s^id  to  have  been  taken  from 
General  Longstreet’s  servant  just  after 
the  battle  of  Seven  Pines  by  a soldier 
who  was  taking  his  wounded  brother  to 
their  home  in  Pitt  County,  N.  C.  He  is 
anxious  to  restore  this  to  the  family,  if 
desired,  and  anyone  interested  can  ad- 
dress him  for  further  particulars. 


Mrs.  F.  A.  Bizzelle,  Deland,  Fla.,  is  try- 
ing to  get  the  war  record  of  her  father, 
Martin  Schulken,  of  Brunswick  County, 
N.  C.,  and  would  greatly  appreciate  hear- 
ing from  anyone  who  served  with  him 
oh  knows  anything  of  his  war  record. 
She  thinks  he  served  at  Fort  Fisher,  N. 
C.,  in  the  company  of  a Capt.  A.  J.  M. 
Whitehead,  Company  1, 17th  North  Caro- 
lina Regiment. 


Mrs.  C.  S.  Bradley,  311  South  Boule- 
vard, Deland,  Fla.,  would  like  to  get  the 
later  war  record  of  her  uncle,  John  Mc- 
Cown  (or  McCowan).  His  battalion  of 
local  defense  troops  (Company  C,  3d 
Battalion,  Tennessee  Infantry)  was  dis- 
banded in  May,  1862,  on  account  of  the 


surrender  of  Memphis.  She  finds  no 
further  record  of  his  service,  but  thinks 
he  served  to  the  end;  she  would  also 
like  to  get  the  Confederate  service  of 
John  White  McCown. 


Anyone  who  can  testify  to  the  service 
of  Clint  M.  Taylor  as  a Confederate  sol- 
dier will  please  write  to  Mrs.  John  R. 
McClure,  President  John  Lauderdale 
Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  Dyersburg,  Tenn.  He 
is  now  eighty-three  years  old  and  in  re- 
duced circumstances,  and  she  is  trying 
to  help  him  get  a pension.  He  says  he 
served  under  Gen.  Frank  Cheatham  and 
a Captain  Johnson,  and  was  a member 
of  Kiser’s  Scouts. 


To  advance  in  any  line  of  life’s  en- 
deavor, it  is  imperative  both  to  study 
and  to  think.  Achievement  of  ambition 
is  possible  to  those  who  have  the  initi- 
ative and  determination  to  equip  them- 
selves with  knowledge.  This  requires 
application  and  study  continued  beyond 
the  period  of  normal  school  and  college 
courses — the  home  study  culture.  It 
brings  practical  results  in  cultural  as 
well  as  vocational  fields. — Exchange. 


RELIGIOUff  HISTORY  TAUGHT. 

A course  in  the  history  of  living  reli- 
gions is  included  in  the  curriculum  of 
the  Topeka  (Kans.)  Senior  High  School. 
It  is  a two-semester  course,  classified 
as  history  7 and  8,  and  is  open  to  jun- 
iors and  seniors.  The  subject  was  in- 
troduced in  the  spring  term  1926-27, 
with  an  enrollment  of  twenty-seven  stu- 
dents. Increase  in  enrollment  last  year 
to  sixty  necessitated  the  formation  of 
two  classes.  In  the  progress  of  the  study 
the  history  of  eleven  living  religions  is 
presented:  Judaism,  Christianity,  Tao- 
ism, Confucianism,  Hinduism,  Jainism. 
Buddhism,  Shintoism,  Sikhism,  Zoroas- 
trianism, and  Mohammedanism.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  the  two  religions 
of  the  Bible — Judaism,  as  presented  in 
the  Old  Testamejit,  and  Christianity  in 
the  New  Testament. — School  Life. 


Buck:  “Can  you  give  a definition  of 
an  orator?” 

Private:  “Sure.  He’s  a fellow  that’s 
always  ready  to  lay  down  your  life  for 
ills  country. — Aynencan  Legion  Wccklg. 


Atlanta  Ad. — “Fresh  pork  sausages. 
From  pleased  pigs  that  made  perfect 
hogs  of  themselves.” — Grocer. 


Beautiful  Book  for  Christmas 


RECOLLECTIONS  AND 
LETTERS  of  GEN.  R.  E.  LEE 


0 FINER  CONTRIBUTION  has  been  made  to  our  Southern 


literature  than  this  compilation  of  the  letters  of  Gen.  Robert  E. 


Lee,  written  to  his  family  before,  during,  and  after  the  War 
between  the  States,  in  which  are  revealed  the  fine  characteristics 
which  have  made  the  world  realize  “There  was  a man!” 

These  letters  were  compiled  and  edited  by  his  youngest  son,  Capt. 
R.  E.  Lee,  whose  comments  on  incidents  referred  to  and  explanatory 
notes  add  to  the  interest  of  the  life  story  told  in  these  letters,  which  is 
also  a story  of  those  days  of  war,  of  its  hardships  and  privations 
suffered  alike  by  officer  and  private,  and  it  tells  of  his  acceptance  of 
the  result  in  good  faith  and  of  his  earnest  effort  to  be  an  example 
to  his  people  in  rebuilding  the  prostrate  South. 

Every  home  of  the  country  should  have  this  book,  every  school  and 
library.  The  Veteran  has  the  last  of  the  handsome  five -dollar 
edition  to  use  in  building  up  the  Veteran’s  circulation,  and  for  the 
month  of  January  again  offers  the  book  as  a premium  ior  four  new 
subscriptions  at  full  rate  ($1.50  each).  To  old  patrons,  the  book  and 
a year' s subscription  for  $4.00.  (This  is  only  on  advance  renewal,  and 
all  arrearage  must  first  be  paid.) 

Send  order  at  once  and  get  the  advantage  of  this  splendid  offer. 


— and  All  the  Year— 


The  Confederate  Veteran 

Nashville,  Tennessee 


